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Houghton’s First Lessons in English provides 
the first steps in teaching adult foreigners to 
speak, read and write English. It also teaches 
them something about spelling, letter writing, 
geography, history, civics, accounting, making 
out bills. checks, etc.; and furnishes them 
with some useful general information about 
this country. 


Houghton’s Second Book in English for 
Foreigners in Evening Schools is intended 
for foreigners who can read and write very 
simple English. Information is provided re- 
garding naturalization papers, “Help Wanted” 
advertisements, time tables, insurance, etc. 


“Americanize the Immigrant. 


There must be education especially directed to the needs, the characteristics and 
the handicaps of the newly arrived foreigners. The following textbooks have been 
prepared by teachers who have had successful experience in teaching immigrants. 


Sharpe’s First Reader for Foreigners is adapted 
especially for young girls of foreign birth, and is 
designed to enable them in a short time to read 
English, and help them to become acquainted 
with their American environment. 


Austin’s Lessons in English for Foreign Women 
teaches foreign women to speak and read 
English, and is designed especially for use in 
evening schools and Settlement work. 

The book teaches foreign women some of the 
things that they should know and do, how they 
should bring up their children and take care of 
their homes, and how they should benefit from 
the advantageous opportunities around them. 
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“AMERICAN COMPANYDT 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA BOSTON 


Coles, 6 Cente 


TEACHERS 


For regular openings in the fall. September 


calls now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGECNY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


REGISTER NOW 


| 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! | 


REMEMBER 


THE. TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS 


—o—- 


HENRY H: HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. . 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 
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| The Newest Idea in Typewriting 


KINAESTHETIC METHOD 


As developed in 


The Model Typewriting Instructor — 


By Cart Lewis ALTMAIER 
Professor of Secretarial Studies, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
What is “Kinaesthetic Method” ? 
It is a method based upon the psychology and phy- 
siology which underly typewriting. 


It is a method which develops and fixes the men- 
tal and muscular co-ordinations necessary in “touch 
typewriting.” 

The method and exercises of the book lead in the 
most scientific and thorough way to 

Touch Writing Knowledge of Forms 


Accuracy Style 
Knowledge of Machine Speed 


The method and exercises have been thoroughly 
tried out. 


The book is absolutely free from superfluous mat- 
ter and is the result of years of experience. 


The use of the book is a delight to both teacher aril 
pupil. 


Sample copy to schools,75 cents. Price and discounts for books 
in quantity furnished on application. 


PARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5609 Pine Street Philiadelpha 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


IN THE SERIES OF 


GOVERNMENT HANDBOOKS 


Intended as textbooks for college classes in 
political science and for all educators who 
are interested in the study of government. 


SECOND VOLUME 


Government and Politics of 
By Robert C. Brooks. Cloth. xvi + 430 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


A description of the organization and function- 
ing of the government of Switzerland, with a 
discussion of historical origin and development 
and with particular emphasis on the modern 
political life of the country. 


Switzerland. 


THIRD VOLUME 


Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. 
By Edward Porritt. Cloth. xix + 540 pages. 
Stx full-page maps. Price $1.50. 

This history of the government of Canada since 


Confederation is the most comprehensive and up- | 
to-date handbook on the Dominion yet published. | 
The author, a leading authority in this field, has | 


spared no effort in the way of painstaking re- 
search to achieve this end. 


Circulars concerning these books will be sent 
to those asking for them. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


New Books that Meet New Conditions 


WATSON AND WHITE'S 
MODERN ARITHMETIC 


This series makes available for every 
school the best methods and material for 
the study of Modern Arithmetic. It chal- 
lenges comparison with respect to 


1. Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 
2. Choice cf Applications. 

3. Simplification of Processes. 

4. Problems from Real Life. 

5. Continuity of Plan. 


6. Recognition of Differences in Ability 
of Children. 
Modern Primary Arithmetic 


Modern . Intermediate Arithmetic 
Modern Arithmetic for Upper Grades 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Charles F. Dole 


The essentials of civics eco- 
nomics for the upper grades and for 
junior high schools. The treatment is 
fresh and interesting and filled with the 
spirit of Americanization. No_ better 
book can be put into the hands of 
pupils in the present critical times. 
The lessons taught prepare for citizen- 
ship of the sort that the nation needs. 

Cloth. Fully tlustrated. 


380 pages. $1.00 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 
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THE HIDDEN DRAMA OF THE SURRENDER 


[Boston Globe, November 13, 1918.] 


It was the early Fall of 1870. 

Along a road in Northern France that led 
out from the old Fortress of Sedan an open 
carriage passed.’ Before it rode a guard, hel- 
meted, with shining arms and gaily pennanted 
lances. Behind it rode officers in French uni- 
form. Again, farther in the rear, steel-helmeted 
Prussian hussars, clattering in solid array. 

In the carriage, thus guarded, sat Napoleon 
III, Emperor of France. He was going. to 
meet the King of Prussia at Chateau Bellevue 
to surrender his sword and his armies. Great 
physical suffering was written upon his faze, 
the deep lines telling of a grievous illness which 
was fast bringing him .o the grave. But the 


mental suffering of the day was greater. 


Followed ‘by the officers of his staff, Na- 
poleon III entered the salon of the chateau, 
where the Prussian leaders awaited him. The 
German officers arose courteously, as custom 
dictated, and stood at attention as the Emperor 
faced them. The King of Prussia alone re- 
mained seated. Arrogantly he looked up at the 
man whose honored guest he had been in 
Paris not long before. 


Bent with pain, Napoleon III drew his blade 


and presented the hilt. 


“Sire, here is my sword,” he said. 

“I take it,” the churlish Prussian answered. 
Then he added: “I give it back to you.” 

The officers of the Emperor’s staff drew 


deep breaths, and their eyes flashed fire. It 


was the tone of the speech that stung them. 

“He clearly meant ‘I'll take care of you,’” 
said one of the Emperor’s staff, years after- 
ward. The officer was almost a_ boy at the 
time of the surrender, fresh from St. Cyr, the 
West Point of France. Into his impressionable 
heart the scene at Chateau Bellevue burned 
itself. He never forgot it, nor the words of 
the Prussian King. 

The King was grandfather of William Ho- 
henzollern, former Kaiser of Germany. 

* * * * * * 

The Fall of 1918! 

Searchlights play upon a crossroads not far 
from Sedan. Into the zone of light three 
limousines come creeping, under white flags of 
truce. They bear a German delegation seeking 


‘an armistice. 


The Germans are met with every courtesy. 
French officers enter their cars to guide them 


.upon by the Allies. 


over the dark roads until Chateau Frankfort, 
in the forest of Compiegne, is reached. There 
a stop is made for the night. 

And the next day they move to Senlis, where, 
in a railway car, sits the maker of history. 

As the Germans enter the car he _ rises to 
meet them. 

“What do you wish, gentlemen?” His voice 
is tense, but calm, 

“We have come, Marshal, to arrange terms 
of an armistice.” 

His reply we do not know. It may have 
been: “The terms, gentlemen, already have 
been arranged.” , 

Then he reads to them the program agreed 
No more crushing ulti- 
matum ever had been delivered to Power by its 
triumphant enemies. 

As he read there was no tone of exultation 
in the voice of this wiry, silver-haired man. 
There was no attempt at vain triumphing; but 
way down in his heart was stamped the burn- 
ing picture of another surrender, when he had 
stood among the vanquished. For the man 
who read to Germany the terms -of surrender 
which she must accept and the freshly-commis- 
sioned cadet of the Emperor’s staff at Sedan 
was the same Ferdinand Foch, today a Marshal 
of France and Generalissimo of Allied armies. 

* * * * * * 

The first picture, that of Chateau Bellevue, 
was drawn by Foch himself many years ago, 
while chatting in a Paris club with an old Bos- 
tonian, who has resided in the French capital 
the last thirty years. The second might have 
been seen last Saturday at Foch’s headquarters 
near Compiegne. 

Never has the hand of fate done its work 
better. For nearly fifty years the young officer 
who had witnessed the humiliating surrender 
at Sedan had been working to save France 
from another such scene. “Revanche” had been 
his watchword, the burning recollection, the 
spur. He became professor in the military col- 
lege and placed in the minds of his pupils the 
ideals that stood in his own. 


Finally came the Great War. Many of the 


French officers, a whole generation of them, 
had been trained under Foch, and had _ been 
trained well. For four years, under the heavi- 
est attacks known, the French stood like a 
wall. They had been pushed back, they had 
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been defeated on many fields, but they had not 
lost heart. With the roar of German guns 
sounding at the gates of Paris last spring there 
came a new hope. Foch, who had been almost 
forgotten by many, was 


command. 


given the supreme 


— 
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The schoolmaster was in the saddle. He 
began to act out his classroom theories. How 
well they worked the world now knows. Never 
before had such a campaign been fought. In 
four months victory was wrested from defeat, 
and the memory of the dark day at Sedan was 
wiped out last Saturday at Senlis. 


GIVE THANKS, O HEART 


Give thanks, O heart, for the high souls 
That point us to the deathless goals— 

For all the courage of their cry 

That echoes down from sky to sky; 
Thanksgiving for the armed seers 

And heroes called to mortal years— 
Souls that have built our faith in man, 
And lit the ages as they ran. 


Lincoln, Mazzini, Lamennais, 

Living the thing that others pray— 
Cromwell, St. Francis and the rest, 
Bearing the God-fire in the breast— 

These are the sons of sacred flames, 

Their brows marked with the secret name; 
The company of souls supreme, 

The conscripts of the mighty dream. 


Made up of unpurchasable stuff 
They went the way when ways were rough, “ 
They, when the traitors had deceived, 

Held the long purpose and believed; 

They, when the face of God grew dim, : 
Held thro’ the dark and trusted him— 

Brave souls that fought the mortal way - 
And felt that faith could not betray. 


Give thanks for heroes that have stirred 
Earth with the wonder of a word. 
But all the thansgiving for the breed 
Who have bent destiny with deed— 
Souls of the high, heroic birth, 
Souls sent to poise the shaken earth, 
And then called back to God again 
To make heaven possible for men. 
—Edwin Markham 


A NEW STANDARD 


BY EARL 


C. ARNOLD 


Professor of Law, University of Florida 


The profession of teaching, both in public 
school and university, has not been an attrac- 
tive one because of inadequate salaries, short 
tenures, and local school politics which have 
made the teacher feel the lure of other less al- 
truistic professions. The universal standard of 
success has heretofore been the salary. The 
minister's response to a “call” has depended 
upon the salary offered; the lawyer's ability 
has been judged by the wealth of those retain- 
ing him; the physician's rise has been accele- 
rated by the affluence of his patients. Just so 
the teacher’s standing in his profession has de- 
pended upon the application of the same stand- 
ard which has guided the other professions, 
namely, the salary standard. Because of the 
higher. pecuniary standard in other vocations, 
the teaching profession has suffered. 

It may as well be admitted that the educa- 
tional world did not respond at first to democ- 
racy’s recent call with as much alacrity as 
might be hoped. The cause for this may be 
debated. Some contend the idealism of the 
educator makes him a pacifist. Others feel 
that the higher class of teachers remain in the 
profession but a short time and then enter 
some more practical and, incidentally, more 
remunerative work, leaving the less capable to 
instruct the young. The educational world 
should be the first to respond to the world’s 


needs. No other profession should be allowed 
to precede it in any work of public service. 


No other can surpass the teacher in service if 
the teacher and the world will recognize the 
duty imposed upon that calling. 

Will the crisis through which the world is: 
passing bring tne teacher into his own? Will 
education be placed in its proper relative posi- 
tion among the other professions? If educa- 
tional conditions are to become more satisfac- 
tory, either the salaries paid educational 
workers must equal those paid for other work 
or a different standard than that of financial 
returns must determine the teacher's success. 
Any statement concerning conditions after the 
world adjusts itself to peaée would be prophet- 
ical; but out of the maelstrom which shakes 
the world some signs in justification of opti- 
mism may be seen. 

In spirit the world will never be the same 
after these years of struggle. Of course, humar 
nature will be but little changed. Individual 
perfection cannot be expected. But there will 
be a new world purpose and vision which will 
pervade all nations. Suffering as deeply as the 
world has for over four years, all peoples will 
be drawn by common ttrials into a common 


feeling. This common spirit recognizes sacri- 
fice and service to others as its ideal. 

Whether new economic conditions will require 
a redistribution of wealth and more moderate 
and equal salaries in all work ‘is a conjecture. 
Even though financial remuneration may con- 
tinue to be a standard by which to judge suc- 
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cess, may we not hope that it will cease to be 
the standard by which we will determine one’s 
ability. We shali hope that it will cease to be 
an idol. Out of this sacrifice, this new spirit 
of brotherhood, the newly-created world visioa, 
may we not hope there will be recognized an- 
other standard of success—the ability of the 
teacher to translate his stored power of educa- 
tion into service. While ability to serve may 
not replace the remuneration received as a 
factor to determine the teacher’s success, it 
may occupy a place, along with the salary, as 
an element to be considered in determining 
that standard. 

The teacher, whether primary, high schooi, 
or university, ought to feel that instruction of 
the young is the most important work with 
which one could be entrusted. One who enters 
such work should do so with the conviction 
that it is the greatest opportunity in the world, 
a task to which his life is consecrated. Instead 
of the young man deciding to teach for two or 
three years after graduation from college as 
the easiest available means of repaying college 
debts quickly, he should enter upon his work 
with the conviction that it offers to him the 
greatest opportunity for service. Instead of 
the young woman teaching for a few years to 
secure money with which to provide a befitting 
trousseau, the profession should be so impor- 
tant as to deter any one from entering it who 
seeks to use it as a makeshift or stepping 
stone to more lucrative positions. We may 
hope with some prospect of realization that 
new standards of success may impress all vo- 
cations. The instruction of young lives may 
be regarded as a more sacred trust than ever 
hefore. 


The war has taught that money is not the 
greatest thing in the world. This war has not 
encouraged communism. It has not taught 
that money is an evil; rather, it has demon- 
strated the importance of money and the need 
of wealth to make effective the propagation of 
democracy. But the war has impressed that 
the “love of money,” the greed to accumulate 
for the sake of accumulation, is an evil. Prof- 
iteers and slackers have become very unpop- 
ular. The war has taught that service is the 
greatest thing in the world. A life may con- 
tain power, but it may be static. Unless it can 
translate that power so as to teach and influ- 
ence others, it imparts no value to the world. 
The war has impressed this real ideal. It 1s 
pervading all work, all professions. The 
teacher is being made to see that the proper 
instruction of the young is the greatest work 
of life. Salaries are very important, but not all 
important. Effective service is the ultimate 
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aim. Are we expecting too much if we believe 
that the present national spirit of service shall 
remain as a permanent American habit and 
shall pervade all professions? If such shall re- 
sult, it will increase the effectiveness and elimi- 
nate many deficiencies of our present educa- 
tional system. 


DER TAG 


The following poem was written by Henry Chappell, a 
railroad porter at Bath, England. Mr. Chappell gained 
prominence throughout England upon its publication. !t 
is known as the Kaiser drank to the good wishes and con- 
gratulations heaped upon him by his court, the words 
“Der Tag,” meaning “The Day,” were muttered by him, 
no doubt, the day he would rule the world :— 


You boasted The Day and you toasted The Day, 
And now The Day has come. 

Blasphemer, braggart, and coward all, 

Little you reck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell or the “White Arms” fall 

As they speed poor humans home. 


You spied for The Day and you lied for The Day 
And woke The Day’s red spleen, 

Monster who asked God's aid divine, 

Then strewed his seas with the ghastly mine; 

Not all the waters of all the Rhine 

Can wash thy foul hands clean. 


You dreamed for The Day and you schemed for The Day,. 


Watch how The Day will go. 

Slayer of aged and youth and prime 
(Defenseless slain for never a crime), 
Thou art steeped in blood as a hog in slime, 
False friend and cowardly foe. 


You have sown for The Day, and you have grown for 
The Day, 

Yours is the harvest red; 

Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 

Can you see the heap of the slain that lies, 

And sightless turned to the flame-split skies, 

The glassy eyes of the dead? 


You have wronged for The Day, and you have longed for 
The Day, 

That lit the awful flame. 

‘Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 

Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain, 

That widows moan for their loved ones slain, 

And mothers curse thy name. 


But after The Day there’s a price to pay, 
For the sleepers under the sod, 

And He you have mocked for many a day, 
Listen, and hear what He has to say: 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

What can you say to God? 


The more you learn of the causes of this war, the stronger will be your condemnation of 
those who brought it on.—John M. Thomas, President of Middlebury College. 
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WHAT IS AMERICANIZATION? 


BY H. E. STONE 
Director of Americanization, Erie, Pa. 

E. E. Bach of the Council of National De- 
fence says: “Americanization is the interpreta- 
tion of America to the foreign-born, through 
reliable sources, in terms of his own experi- 
ence, to the end that he may express his loy- 
alty in purposeful activity in service for this, 
his country.” That is true, but it is more. 

Americanization is a thing of the heart as 
well as of the head. It means extending the 
right hand of fellowship to the “stranger 
within our gates.” It can’t be done over a 
flat-top desk. It demands contact and sym- 
pathy and helpfulness without superciliousness. 
It is not charity. It is duty and service. It 
means working with and not for. Love must 
be its mainspring, not force. 

Americanization calls for the analysis of 
Italy in terms of Garibaldi, Cavour and Maz- 
zini; of Poland in terms of Chopin, of Paderew- 
ski and of Pulaski; ofall peoples in terms of 
Washington and Lincoln, whom they love. We 
must first be taught before we can teach our 
“Americans of foreign birth.” How can’ we 
reach the heart of the Bohemian without know- 
ing of Hus, of the Russian without obtaining 
an introduction through Tolstoi and Dostoyev- 
sky, of the Greek without a familiarity with the 
whole panoply from Homer to Venizelos? Can 
we know the Scotch without knowing “Bobby” 
Burns? Can we be Christians without know- 
ing Christ? Must we not learn to understand 
the masses from those who understood and 
loved them? The heart of the raasses beats 
true, but we must get near enough to hear the 
heart beat. 

What is the aim of Americanization? Surely 
not the mere teaching of our language and 
our ideals, useful and noble as they are. We 
want to serve, not to compel. We want to 
save babies who die from parental ignorance of 
the rules of health and hygiene. We want to 
heal hearts nearly broken for want of the help- 
ful touch of sympathy and kindness. 

Our program is large. Let us put at least 
one family of “foreign-born Americans” on our 
calling list. Let us not move off the street 
when the so-called foreigner moves on. Maybe 
they will Americanize us. Remember, America 
is a land of majorities, and the Anglo-Saxon 
is no longer.in the majority in this country. 

What is Americanization? It is the saving 
of men from the jaws of machinery in shops 
where the danger signals are in English and 
the workers can’t read. It will spell unity for 
the homes of thirteen millions when boys come 
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home with the newly learned language of the 
country they love. In short, true Americaniza- 
tion will mean health, prosperity and life for 
the “stranger within our gates” if—if it only 
comes from the heart and not from the head; 
if only we realize that we, too, are included in 
the process; if only we take as well as give. 

And do these people deserve all that, you 
say? Look over the casualty lists in your 
daily paper. Is it the Anglo-Saxon alone who 
is saving the world today from the Hohen- 
zollern Hun? Is it not rather because America 
today is a melting pot that Washington is the 
heart of the world and our President its 
spokesman? 


“PACIFIST” A MISNOMER 


We who are working for international rela- 
tions founded on justice and democracy re- 
pudiate the name “pacifist” in its present inter- 
pretation. 

The words “pacifist” and “pacifism” came 
from’ Europe years ago in good standing, and 
in their original sense stood for world organ- 
ization and the final abolition of war. They 


‘were, however, never satisfactory to most of 


the American workers because of their passive 
sound and capacity of being misconstrued. 


Recently these words have been made to 


stand for qualities both weak and bad—quali- 
ties from which in their original meaning they 
were as far removed as patriotism is from dis- 
loyalty. The vast majority of members of 
peace societies are as remote from “pacifism,” 
when interpreted as cowardice, sedition and 
treason, as are workers for righteousness from 
promoters of unrighteousness. 

Our belief is what it always has been, namely, 
that a League of Nations must be formed to 
keep order and promote justice in the civilized 
world by means -of an International Court, a 
Council of Conciliation, and an_ international 
force. 

We believe, further, that after German mili- 
tarism is conquered ‘at the -Peace Settlement 
Table world organization must be effected, so 
that causes of friction between nations may be 
reduced and the system of law be made to re- 
place the system of war. 

The fruits of this war must be a better and 
a warless world. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, 
Mrs. LeBaron R. Briggs, 
Miss Eugenia Brooks Frothingham, 
Miss Katharine McDowell Rice, 
Mrs. David Cheever. 

Boston, Mass., October 4, 1918 


Agriculture is to physical science what mathematics is to the formal sciences. They all 
radiate from it. The hunting and fishing days of savagery are no longer dependable upon 
for sustenance. Men must work to live and the science of sustenance is the science of mak- 
ing the ground know that it has a master and must produce, and that is agriculture. 


—Bloomfield, N. J., Independent Press. 
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DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is commonly thought of as a form of government, but primarily it is not this 
at all; rather it is a spiritual attitude. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” The form 
of government is an outward manifestation of an inward feeling, but the feeling necessarily 
precedes and conditions the outward form. If people all have the feeling of democracy, a 
democratic form of government is inevitable. The great task before the homes and the schools, 
therefore, is to generate this feeling and now is a most opportune time for this important 
work. People are more neighborly and more kindly disposed toward one another than ever be- 
fore. The old lines are being broken down and people are coming to think that, in a large way, 
each one is his brother’s keeper. We are coming to estimate people by what they are and 
what they can do, rather than by what they have, and this is making for a higher plane of 
sympathy and good will. The teacher does well, therefore, to inquire how she may best use 
the studies of the school to generate the feeling of democracy, so that when the boys and girls 
emerge from their school life, democracy will be so thoroughly enmeshed in their conscious- 
ness that it will be as much a part of them as their breathing. Hence no teacher ever needs 


to apologize for saying that she is teaching Democracy by means of History, Geography, 
Grammar and Civics.—F. B. Pearson, State Superintendent, Ohio. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The controversy over the name kindergarten 
waxes strong. University men and quad- 
wranglers enter in. So far, kindergartners 
keep on “‘a-saying nothing,” because the agita- 
tion seems like a “tempest in a teapot.” “A 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” 
it is true; but pleasant associations would be 
lost if we called it cabbage. ; 

The kindergarten originated in Germany, but 
it wis not really made there. It has been 
made in the United States. The spirit of the 
kindergarten is far more akin to the free insti- 
tutions of America and of France than to auto- 
cratic Germany. The Prussian government 
repudiated. the kindergarten and placed a ban 
upon it in 1851, which was not lifted until some 
years after Froebel’s death. The kindergarten 
is a democracy and could not flourish in an 
autocracy. 

In 1911 a group of American teachers made 
a pilgrimage to the land of Froebel’s birth. — lt 
was fondly believed that conferences with Ger- 
man teachers and interchange of views would 
promote a_ better understanding between the 
two countries and strengthen the kindergarten 
cause in the Fatherland, as well as at 
How little we knew! 

The president of the Deutsche Froebel Ver- 
band made an address at a reception given in 
Blankenburg, the seat of the first kindergarten, 
from which I take this extract :— 

“*A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country,’ and we must acknowledge that, 
to a certain extent, this word may be applied 
to Froebel. Half a century elapsed after his 
death before the German governments in any 
way took notice of the treasures hidden in his 
writings and his ‘gifts and occupations.” No 
doubt this was due in part to that fatal Prus- 
sian government prohibition of August 7, 1851 


home. 
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—it is sixty years ago today that it was issued 
—which, though based on an entire misconcep- 
tion of Froebel’s views and aspirations, struck 
his cause in its very centre of vitality and was 
a death blow to himself. We cannot be aston- 
ished that when, nine years later, through the 
influence of Frau von Marenholtz-Bulow, that 
fatal prohibition was withdrawn, there was 
little or no chance left of introducing Froe- 
belian ideas into Prussian schools; and in edu- 
cational matters Prussia was then the leading 
state of Germany. You are all acquainted with 
the indefatigable work of Frau von Marenholtz- 
Bulow; you know some of the names of the 
prominent men and women in Germany who 
have. devoted their lives to the cause of 
Froebel; but, although for half a century all 
these strenuous efforts were successful in their 
own sphere, the development of kindergartens 
remained outside our German school system. 
It is only by keeping in mind this fact that you 
will understand the present state of Froebel’s 
ideas in Germany. You have perhaps come to 
us with the expectation of finding Froebel’s 
method applied in all our schools, elementary 
and higher, and you will be disappointed to 
learn that such is not the case. Our German 
government, our German school officials, all 
those who had power and influence in educa- 
tional matters, have not shown the slightest 
interest in the matter in the fifty years that 
followed Froebel’s death. German schools de- 
veloped on a_ large scale during the second 
half of the nineteenth century, but scarcely any 
notice has been taken in school circles of 
Froebel and his ideas.” 

Froebel and his ideas have not been accepted 
in Germany, but they have leavened the Amer- 
ican school system, 
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The kindergarten, after long years of _ trial 
and testing, has won its place in education. It 
has won its place because of its fundamental 
ideas which are expressed in the name. Gar- 
den suggests growth and guidance. It  sug- 
gests natural growth under right conditions, and 
the care necessary to flowering and fruitage. 
No other name carries the same meaning. 
Play-School, the name suggested by Dean 
Burris, is liable to misconception. Primary 
Cifcle savors of the effort to eliminate the 
‘spirit and special methods of the kindergarten 
which have secured its recognition among 
parents and educators. As for Baby’s Nest, 
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no self-respecting child would allow himself to 
be connected with it. 

With the signing of peace terms we shall be 
able to take a more dispassionate view of 
values. May we protect ourselves from all in- 
tercourse, commercial or educational or polit- 
ical, which exalts a false and barbarous Kultur! 
May we not lose, however, the inspiration of 
the music, art and literature created in old 
Germany—the noble heritage of unworthy 
heirs! May we keep our children’s Gardens, 
in name as well as in theory, to still bless the 
lives of American children! 


RURAL COMMUNITY NEEDS. 


[Based on the Report of the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor for 1918.] 


One hundred and eighy-five New York State 
children who were implicated in some sort of 
wrong-doing and who came from 144 different 
families were carefully studied, and their family 
surroundings were scanned in an effort to dis- 
cover what had led them astray. Most of the 
children were of normal mentality, though some 
were noticeably deficient. Lack of opportunity 
for moral and mental training, for recreation, 
and lack of variety of interesting occupations 
with promising futures led these children of 
normal mental power into delinquency. All 
these conditions were found to be accentuated 
in the subnormal child, who, in addition to the 
Opportunities of a normal child, needs to be 


provided with some adequate means of diag- 


nosis and appropriate treatment. 

The twenty-one New York state communi- 
ties described show a type of social life that 
can unfortunately be matched in many places. 
Vivid detailed descriptions show how the fam- 
ilies and communities of these 185 children 
failed to safeguard them from early tempta- 
tions to wrong-doing which will doubtless lead, 
in many instances, to wasted, stunted lives. Al- 
though in nearly half the cases the child lived 
in its own home with its father and mother, 
there was a lack of control on the part of the 
parents and a disregard on their part for the 
rights of others which must have contributed 
to the child’s misdeeds. 

The attempt is made in the report to analyze 
the offences of the children, which range from 
mere mischief or general waywardness to seri- 
ous offences against property and to sex de- 
linquencies. The purposeless mischief often 
develops because the loneliness of the open 
country and the “deadness” of the little town 
“sive the child a stupid denial to answer his 
search for sociability.” | Without wise leader- 
ship the youthful energy is all too likely to run 


the gamut of small mischief and then degen- 
erate into serious misdeeds. 

What were these twenty-one typical commu- 
nities doing to save themselves from the moral 
and financial burden of caring for the misde- 


-meanants their lack of foresight had produced? 


Prisons for criminals are admittedly an expen- 
sive way to safeguard the moral fabric of a 
community. 

In searching for social factors which make 
for the child’s sound development the investi- 
gators looked first to the district school with 
its honored tradition of useful service. The re- 
port shows how “pitifully inadequate” the tiny 
educational unit in the back country, with its 
isolation slight equipment, usually is to 
meet modern demands, The church holds a 
real and valuable place in the socializing of the 
country, but it is making most unequal use of 
its Opportunity. 

What is there to care for the child who has 
been called to account by the community for 
his offences? The justices of the peace, under 
whose jurisdiction many of the children con- 
sidered in the study came, generally give but 
cursory attention to the children’s needs, and 
are ill-informed as to how their cases should 
be handled. Local influence conduces in many 
instances to lenience where sterner treatment 
would have been for the child’s better interest. 
The Report adds to the evidence which favors 
a separate court for the treatment of juvenile 
offenders. The impracticability of securing 
skilled probation officers and juvenile court 
judges, however, for each small community 
leads to the recommendation of a county ju- 
venile court and the extension of the powers of 
such courts where they now exist, in order 
that the court may reach the remotest corners 
of each county—that “a probation officer may 
be available in every inhabited section of rural 
as well as urban communities.” 
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Mercy without justice is as unchristian as justice without mercy. 


—Secretary of State Lansing. 
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THE HYMN OF FATE 


Hun, lift thine eyes! And, from the brooding study of 
thy hymn of hate, 


“Turn them unon the wall of steel and 
Enclosing thee about, whereon the moving hand of Fate 
Hast writ strange words, freighted with meaning dire, 


“Mene, mene—weighed in the balance hast thy nation 
been, 


Weighed, and found wanting; numbered are thy days.” 
Because thy deeds were evil and thy thoughts were sin 
In darkness hast thou trod thy devious ways— 

Whilst the world slumbered—digging thy treacherous pit 
Against the Day when, thrust by thy miailed hand, 


The world should lie therein. Behold thyself hast fallen 
into it! 

The Day, indeed, hath dawned; not as thou planned 

With wicked might triumphant; truth and justice bent 

Before the powers of Darkness, called by thee 

To aid thy swollen will in its accomplishment ; 

But a far fairer day, wherein the free 

Shall dwell in fuller freedom than before, and the war- 
weary world 

Enforce on thee a peace inviolate; 

The bloody sword forever sheathed, the battle banners 
furled. 

Thus is it written in the hymn of Fate. 

—Eliot H. Robinson, Boston. 


JUSTICE TO TEACHERS 


[Pittsburgh Leader.] 


The legislation proposed to provide state 
funds for a twenty-five per cent. increase in 
the salaries of public school teachers will be one 
of the most popular movements in a genera- 
tion. If there is any fault to be found with the 
bill, drawn under the auspices of the State 
Board of Education, it is that the advance in 
wages will not begin with the opening of the 
current school term, instead of January 1, 1919. 

The low wages paid teachers is not a simple 
matter of civic backwardness or thoughtless in- 
justice, but a direct blow at popular education 
and the organization which directs its opera- 
tion. In our country every man believes him- 
self competem to talk about education in intel- 
ligent fashion. Opinions differ as to means and 
methods, even among teachers and educational 
experts, but there is no variance upon the 
question of adequate pay for the teaching 
‘corps. 

Until very recent years the too common 
opinion has been that teachers deserved small 
pay, the smaller the better, a judgment which 
was a legacy from a long past time. It is the 
legitimate fruit of an opinion that popular edu- 
cation is useless, or almost so, a state of mind 
carried over from a period so remote that mod- 
erns should be ashamed to confess that they 
have been auto-victims of a sort of superstition 
—for that is what it amounts to. 

Teachers have been looked upon too long as 
a sort of necessary evil, an individual paid for 
doing something we could very well get along 
without, and because of that entitled only to a 
minimum of wages instead of the reverse. The 
humility of teachers in older countries paved 
the way for an enforced humility upon teachers 


in the American public schools when they be- 
came part of an institution for the widest dif- 
fusion of knowledge. They have paid the pen- 
alty of the old superstition and still are paying 
it. 

The bill which is to be presented to the next 
session of the legislature, providing for an ap- 
ptopriation of state funds to give an increase 
of twenty-five per cent. in wages, is the first 
general admission of civic failure to properly 
assess the value of teachers and education. it 
is not complimentary to us that this simple 
recognition of the claim of public school 
teachers was neglected until war exigencies 
forced us to choose between a wage approach- 
ing a decent standard and the depopulation of 
our school organization. That attitude gives 
too much the appearance of clinging to the old 
position, instead of cheerfully giving the pay 
which every thinking person knows is deserved 
and far too long withheld. 

If the practical side of the plan gives pro- 
tection to real estate as the main source of 
revenue to support the public schools, so much 
the better. The old scheme of penalizing homes 
and the public schools at the same time, or 
forcing one to be a perpetual menace to the 
other, has been worn out. If the proposed bill 
refuses to continue this penalty upon real es- 
tate and gives the teachers their deserved 
wages all the better; but the main point is 
that teachers are at last to get what they 
should have received at least a generation ago. 
The situation would be more complete if the 
improvement could have begun with September 
instead of January, but that will be far better 
than not at all. 
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“Thrift Wage” is the slogan for this age.—A. E. Winship. 
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TEACHING FOREIGNERS 


[By James A. Moyer, Department of University Ex- 
tension, Massachusetts Board of Education.] 


After a very few days spent with groups of 
foreigners studying English, we stop wondering 
whether or not the foreigner wants to learn 
the language. The terrible pity of it is that we 
do not always realize in time just how much 
he wants to learn. 

Many examples of this ambition are seen 
among the men who were up for naturaliza- 
tion papers. A case in point is that of a sturdy 
young Slovak who looked as if he would make 
an ideal American; but the utter bewilderment 
and ignorance which he displayed when asked 
about Congress made the court very impatient. 
“Why haven’t you studied?” the judge asked. 
“You have been up’ here once before and 
failed.” Then someone spoke up: “He's rattled, 
your Honor; he did better than that for me 
coming up on the train.” Thereupon, the 
young tock up his own case and pro- 
nounced a» : .dictment against the native born: 
“No one me help. Everybody 
money. I get book; nobody me teach.” 

America is facing a peculiar problem. The 
ideal of liberty for which America stands has 
appealed to all humanity, and men from all 
parts of the world have responded. It happens 
that English is the language of the country, 
yet there are millions making their homes here 
who cannot speak English, and other millions 
who can neither read nor write it. The in- 
ability on the part of any person to speak Eng- 
lish is a hindrance not only to himself, but also 
to the liberty of every English-speaking per- 
son, because the larger liberty of the individual 
is reached only through a greater degree of 
community co-operation. The ultimate well- 
being of all, whether at work, at play, in the 
school, in the hall of justice, or on the public 
platform, rests upon the universal use of the 
English language. 

Americanization is a problem of public edu- 
cation. The special agency to promote this 
work is the Department of University Exten- 
sion. During the past year 550 men and 
women have been trained to teach English to 
immigrants. These trained teachers are ready 
to teach classes of non-English-speaking people 
in evening schools, in day or evening classes in 
factories, or in homes. Certificates from the 
Board of Education are granted to all new 
Americans in the Commonwealth who complete 
standardized courses under approved teachers. 

While millions of our boys from all . the 
homes of America are striving in complete 
harmony to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” let us here at home join in a common 
effort to “make democracy safe for the world.” 
The first step toward this desirable end will be 
the building of a united nation through the 
medium of a common language—English. 

We ask each student to act as a “committee 
of one” to induce at least one non-English- 


too busy,. 
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speaking man or woman to attend a class in 
English. 


JAMES NORMAN HALL 
[Atlantic Monthly for October.] 


Our readers will be glad to hear the latest 
news from Captain Hall, “Prisoner of War, No. 
44705|II, Staumlager, Reserve Lazaretto No. 2, 
Saarbriicken, Germany,” received as we go to 
press. 

“You may-have heard by this time that I have 
had the misfortune to be taken prisoner of war. 
During a combat on May 7 one wing of my 
aeroplane broke and almost at the same minute 
a shell from an anti-aircraft gun struck my 
motor, a direct hit. I was some distance in 
German-held territory and had no chance to 
fall in our lines. Had anather very lucky fall. 
Only one sprained ankle and another broken 
one. Have been in hospital ever since, but cam 
walk quite well now with crutches. 

“Have been very courteously treated. Not the 
slightest complaint to make. Food is sufficient 
to keep one in health. I am hungry for books, 
though. I should like to read eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. Here there are no Eng- 
lish books.” 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


{Horace Ellis, State Superintendent of Indiana, in the 
Indianapolis Star.] 


Workmen die, but their work goes on. In this respect, 
at least, no one may question man’s immortality. If the 
handiwork indicates a master’s touch so much the more 
is it assured of imperishability. 

Ella Flagg Young died Saturday—that is, she was. 
promoted from the highest grade in the school of mor- 
tality to the elementary grade in the school of immor- 
tality. It is inevitable that other promotions await her, 
as, in the swift flight of years, her vast services to human 
society become better understood. 

What a loss our common education has sustained im 
the retirement, by relentless death, of this gifted and 
conscientious leader! It is like unto that which over- 
takes an army when the commander is slain—a Lawton, 
a Stonewall Jackson. Society is thus deprived of one 
of its ‘sanest advisers—wise and tender like Frances Wil- 
lard, and quite as ardent in her attachments to noble 
ideals. 

I knew Mrs. Young well—she twice invited me into 
her teacher-corps. Among her friends or during the 
free coursing of her professional duties, her life rap 
sweetly along like a trickling brook bordered with lilies 
and sweet iris. When brought into the presence of sur- 
feiting deception, or face to face with intolerable wrong 
or red-handed injustice she knew neither moderation nor 
toleration—she instantly became the relentless foe of 
both. How great she was in the presence of puny con- 
trivers; how nobly she towered over grovelings. 

Her intellectual attainments made less brilliant appeal 
than did this same talent in her gifted sisters—Frances 
Willard and Alice Freeman Palmer, but her intuition 
combined with liberal academic training made Mrs. 
Young probably the equal of any other woman American 
society has developed within the past half century. 
There are thousands of teachers today who well under- 
stand that we shall wait many weary years before the like 
of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young shail appear to grace our 
councils and to inspire our assemblages. 
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BY CLINTON 8. MARSH 


For the Infant Class, aged 5 to 7 years. 


Very simple talks applied to all exercises 
and recreation of the class. Little poems ex- 
plained and learned by heart. History stories 
bearing a moral to be told and _ followed by 
questions to ascertain whether the children 
have understood. Songs. Corrections of faults 
of pupils. 


For Elementary Grades, aged 7 to 9 years. 


Readings with explanations comprising rect- 
tations, illustrations, precepts, parables, and 
fables. Learn some of them by heart. 

Practical exercises tending to put the moral 
into practice in the class itseli— 

By observation of individual characters; by 
taking note of tendencies of children for gently 
correcting their faults. 

By intelligent application of school discipline 
as a means of education; e. g., distinguish care- 
fully the loss to duty by the breaking of a 
single rule. Cause the pupil to see the relation 
of the punishment to the offence. Let the 
punishment be to the class*an example in gov- 
ernment, showing a scrupulous spirit of equity. 
Instill in the class a horror of informing (tale- 
bearing), dissimulation, hypocrisy, ete. Put 
above everything else frankness, and never dis- 
courage the frank talk of the children, — their 
protestations and their questions. 

By constant appeal to the sentiment and 
moral judgment of the pupil himself, make the 
pupils frequently judges of their own conduct. 
Make them judge each other by moral and in- 
tellectual effort, to discover their own errors 
and wrong doings. 

By correcting wrong notions, such ts 
prejudices, popular superstitions, belief in  sor- 
cerers, influence in certain numbers, foolish 
fears, etc. 

By teaching them how to draw conclusions ; 
by: leading them to see the sad results of vices, 
examples of which they may observe, e. g., 
drunkenness, idleness, disorder, cruelty, brutal 
appetites, etc. As often as possible inspire 
compassion for victims of evil and a horror for 
the evil itself. Proceed from these concrete 
examples to their immediate experiences. Lead 
them, by example, to admiration for universal 
order and for religious sentiment: by inducing 
them to contemplate some great scenes from 
nature; instruct them in the sentiment of char- 
ity by giving them opportunity to exercise some 
aet of charity. Cultivate the sentiment of sym- 
pathy by the recitation of deeds of courage 
and by. visiting some institution of benefaction. 


Intermediate Course, age 9 to 11 years. 


Talks, readings with explanations, practical 
exercises, the same means to be used as in the 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS OF PRANCE 


{An Outline.] 


elementary course, with a little more of method 
and precision. Readings, given in such a way 


as not to omit any point of the following pro- 
gram :— 


I. The Child in the Home. 


Duties towards parents and grandparents: 
Obedience; respect; love; aid to parents in 
work; nourish them in sickness; aid them in 
old age. 

Duties of brothers and sisters to each other: 
To love each other; care of the older for the 
younger; influence of example. 

Duties towards servants: Treat servants with 
good will and kindness. 

The children in school: Assiduity, docility, 
work, opportunity, duty toward teachers, toward 
comrades. 

France: The Fatherland; the greatness of 
France, the misfortunes of France; duty toward 
the Fatherland and society, etc. 


II. Duty Toward One’s Self. 


The body: Cleanliness, sobriety, temperance ; 


dangers of drunkenness and alcoholism and_ 


their enfeebling effect on the will, the intelli- 
gence, the health; gymnastics. 

A good exterior: Economy; avoidance of 
debts; bad effects of gambling; the sane ap- 
preciation of the power of money and _ gain; 
prodigality; avarice. 

Work: Obligation of work upon mankind; 
nobility of manual labor; use of the margin 
outside regular working hours. 

The soul: Veracity; sincerity; falsehood; per- 
sonal dignity; self respect; modesty; personal 
faults; pride, vanity; coquetry; frivolity; ig- 
norance and idleness and their dire effects; 
courage in times of misfortune; patience; the 
spirit of initiative; dangers arising from anger. 

Treatment of animals and the Loi Granemont 
Societies, i. e., the law for protection of animals. 

Duties toward other men: Justice and char- 
ity; to do to others as you would wish others 
to do to you; not to injure the life, person, 
property or reputation of another; good will; 
fraternity; tolerance; respect for another’s 
opinions and beliefs; the tendency of alcohol- 
ism to cause, by degrees, the- violation of our 


- duties toward others; violence: idleness. 


Note.—In this whole course the teacher 
takes for his point of view the existence of 
conscience and of moral law, and a sense of 
obligation to others. It makes the appeal to 
the sentiment and to the idea of responsibility ; 
it does not attempt to demonstrate. 

Duties toward God: The teacher is not ex- 
pected to teach ex professo the nature and at- 
tributes of God. First of all, he teaches them 


not to pronounce jightly the name ef God, He 
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- associates the . Spirit with the idea of First 


~Cause and inculcates the sense of respect and 
veneration. \He strives to habituate each pupil 
to nourish this respect and notion of God in 
order that he may find them in his particular 
religion. Then, without touching upon diverse 
communions, the teacher leads the child to per- 
ceive that his first homage is to God and 
obedience to His laws such as reveal them- 
selves to his conscience and reason. 


Grammar Grade Course, age 11 to 13 years. 


Familiar talks and practical exercises as in 
the preceding courses. The Cour Superieur 
should give a more regular series—an elemen- 
tary instruction in ethics in general and in 
social ethics in particular. 

-The family; duties of parents and children; 
reciprocal duties of masters and servants; fam- 
ily spirit. * 

Society: Necessity and good effects of so- 
ciety; justice, a condition of all society; mutual 
helpfulness; human fraternity; destructive in- 
fluence of alcoholism on these sentiments in 
destroying the will and personal responsibility ; 
application and development of the idea of 
justice; respect for life and human liberty; re- 
spect for property; respect for one’s word when 
given; respect for the honor and reputation of 
another; probity, equity, loyalty, and niceties 
of life; respect for opinions and beliefs; appli- 
cation and development of the ideas of charity 
and fraternity; their degrees, duties, good will, 
tolerance, clemency, etc.; the highest forms 
of charity; finding one’s place in life. 

Native country: Obedience to laws, military 
service, discipline, devotion, fidelity to the flag; 


imports; condemnations of all frauds against 
the state. 

The Franchise must be morally obligatory, 
free, conscientious, disinterested, intelligent. 


These should establish individual liberty;  lib- 
erty of conscience; guaranty of security of life 
and property; national sovereignty.  Explana- 
tion of the national motto: Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. (The teacher will not go into any 
metaphysical discussion in this work.) 

The difference between duty and interest, i. 
e., the imperative character of duty and its ab- 
sence in interest. 

The difference between the Moral Law and 
the Written Law. The written law prescribes 
a minimum that society imposes on every indi- 
vidual under stated penalties. The 
imposes on each, in the secret of his con- 
science, a duty that nothing can release him 
from fulfilling, but which he cannot fail to ful- 
fill without perceiving himself guilty towards 
himself and towards God. 

Such are the. official programs. But these 
have been greatly expanded by giving in min- 
utest detail the exact ground to be covered in 
each topic and the exact method of presenting 
the same, 


moral law . 
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EMERGENCY. WORK OF BOSTON ~ 
TEACHERS 


BY THE PRESIDENT 


The response to the various calls for emer- 
gency work was remarkable. The work to be 
done was entirely unlike teaching, and the way 
in which the teachers fitted into the tremen- 
dous: need was worthy of note. 

The most vital call was for nurses’ aids and 
our teachers volunteered at once, fully knowing 
the danger of the work. They were set at all 
sorts of tasks connected with hospital and dis- 
trict nursing. “They entered homes ofall 
kinds, from the well ordered to the unspeak- 
ably dirty, and everywhere did what was needed 
to be done for suffering humanity. They 
tended the patients, cleaned up the rooms, 
cooked proper food, washed out clothing, and 
did any other necessary work, carrying sym- 
pathy and comfort everywhere with them. 

We had the opportunity to return a favor to 
one of the editors of the press who published 
the call for teachers to aid the nurses, and 
whose family were all ill. A teacher was sent 
to his house and relieved the situation at once. 
His gratitude was warmly expressed. 

Teachers sent to the hospitals had an exper- 
ience of another kind. From one __ hospital 
came a cry of distress. Two nurses had died 
the previous day, a third was at the point of 
death, and one of the doctors was critically ill. 

We sent a_ Boston teacher there with the 
message that others would follow. When the 
teacher walked into that hospital, with fresh 
courage and vigor, she said: “I am a Boston 
teacher sent here to help; what shall I do 
first?” And _ the tired, discouraged nurse in 
charge dropped her head on the desk and wept. 
The other teachers followed closely in the 
wake of the first one, and the morale of the - 
place began to change at once. Overworked 
nurses and doctors, who had not had a minute 
off for many days, were given an opportunity 
for rest and fresh air, relying upon the teachers 
to follow directions implicitly. 

These teachers, and others from other hos- 
pitals who had similar experiences, together 
with some who did district nursing, were quar- 
antined a few days before returning to school. 
About one hundred actually registered for 
nursing. Miss Frances G. Curtis of the School 
Committee contracted the disease while nurs- 
ing. There were a very few cases where the 
teachers contracted the disease, and these cases 
were either cared for by the state authorities or 
expenses paid by them. 

A very few Boston teachers were sent out of 
town to be dietitians in emergency hospitals set 
up for immediate relief. Their experiences 
were wonderfully interesting, and the commnu- 
nities which they served were deeply grateful. 

Many teachers volunteered to assist in other 
ways besides nursing. They did. clerical work 


in the Red Cross,.doctors’ offices, nursing sta- 
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tions, Liberty Loan offices, é¢xémption boards, 


and wherever they were called upon to go.-: 


Some five hundred registered for this work. 

There were teachers who drove cars, carry- 
ing the nurses from house to house. There 
were teachers who helped’ man the canteen sta- 
tions, peeling potatoes and making nourishing 
soups and carrying it in jars to afflicted fami- 
lies. This work was greatly needed and ap- 
preciated. 


Teachers worked in the draft stations, too, 
some serving as interpreters for our foreign- 
born citizens. Other teachers worked in the 
exemption and fuel board and other offices full 
office time daily. It is interesting to note that 
many teachers who did full time office work of 
any kind report that if expert office work is 
worth twenty-five dollars a week, then teaching 
school is worth fifty dollars a week, judging 
by their mental exhaustion at the end of ‘each 
day. The number of teachers who can do rep- 
utable work in stenography and typing (and 
who do not teach these subjects) is remarkable, 
and they were all kept busy. 

Three hundred and eighty-six teachers regis- 
tered for Red Cross work in the main build- 
ing, and this does not begin to cover the num- 
ber who worked steadily in their own branches 
or guilds. Thousands of masks were made, and 
all the regular branches of ‘Red Cross work 
were kept up. The heads of the various depart- 
ments were loud in their praise of the steady, 
reliable work of the teachers. 

The chairman of the Boston Metropolitan 
Chapter of the Red Cross writes as follows to 
the president of the Boston Teachers’ Club: 
“This is a remarkable instance of the spirit of 
adaptability to the need, and our gratitude and 
thanks to you all are very great, not only for 
the material service you have done us, but for 
the example of unselfish devotion you have set 
to the community.” 

There were teachers who went to their out- 
of-town homes, and letters poured in from 
them, telling all the innumerable kinds of 
emergency work they were doing. No one 
wanted to be looked upon as a “slacker.” 

There were other teachers who, for very 
good reasons, could not attempt the strenuous 
work required and these sent letters of real re- 
gret that they were barred from the loving ser- 
vice others were privileged to give. Some of 
these enclosed checks for varying small 
amounts, begging that they might help by pay- 
ing for some necessity for a needy ‘sufferer. 
These requests were carefully carried out. 

There were a number of teachers who were 
ill themselves and a large number who were 
doing “emergency work” in their own homes. 
These groups are just as loyal at heart as those 
who registered to help strangers. 

It is impossible to give exact facts and fig- 
ures, for some will never report what valuable 
work they have quietly rendered; and the only 
figures we have are for those registering at 
the State House, the District Nurses’ Associa- 


Bab 
tion, and the Red Gross Teachers’ Unit: These 


three places total over one thousand, and it is 


safe to say another thousand, if not more, were 
registered in their respective branches, auxil- 
laries and guilds, and working in their home 
towns, while still others were doing yaliant ser- 
vice in their own families. 

It would be difficult to find a “slacker” 
among the Boston teachers when an opportu- 
nity comes to show their relationship and their 


loyalty to the community—Boston Teachers 
News Letter. 


ADAPTED TO 1918 


New times demand new measures and new mei; 

The world advances and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our fathers’ day were best; 

And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

The time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for change ; 

Then let it come; I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 

Nor think I that God’s world would fali apar: 

Because we tear a parchment more or less. ~ 

Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 

With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 

Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


(Superintendent F. W. Arbury of Saginaw, Michigan, — 


is chairman of a committee to deal with the non-English- 
speaking people of the country.] 


Do you want to remain in a country that 
stands for unity, justice, harmony, self-protec- 
tion, general welfare and liberty for yourself 
and children? If your answer is yes, then you 
must learn to speak the English language, be- 
cause English is the language of the Magna 
Charta, of the Declaration of Independence, of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 

English is the language of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. 

English is the language of the United States. 

English is the language of Michigan. 

English is the language of Saginaw. 

America is only for Americans. Any for- 
eigner may become an American, but the first 
essential is to read, to write and to speak the 
English language. To help all non-English- 
speaking people to become good Americans 
the United States government has ordered the 
schools of Saginaw, under the direction of the 
Saginaw County War Board, to conduct Eng- 
lish classes for their benefit twice a week. No 
admission charges and no expenses whatsoever. 
All textbooks furnished by the schools. All 
non-English-speaking people are . expected to 
attend these schools for the purpose of learning 
to speak, to write, and to read the English 


language. 
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It was a World-Peace War. 


Since the convoy system was. adopled 26,000,000 
tons of food and 35,000,000 tons of munitions 
have been landed on the British Isles, and of 88,772 
ships convoyed ay 433 were lost. 
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; WORDS THAT CHEER 


The past year has been one to try the souls of 
publishers of educational magazines. There has 
scarcely been a week that somebody has not put 
a new expense on the publisher and as though the 
higher price for Jabor, for paper, for printer’s 
ink, for press work, for binding, and mailing the 
government came along with increased postage 
and the zone system until publishing was any- 
thing but a joy or comfort. 

Then, of course, the kind of men who have 
had the Journal of Education for a quarter of a 
century went into war service of one kind or 
another. 

And then the government told us dent we must 
treat our long-time friends autocratically and 
say: “Pay today or we will cut off forever,” and 
some subscribers who knew that we knew they 
were good as gold did not like to be held up by 
us in this way, even when we had to do it or have 
the government shut us out of the mails. 

More than once we should have felt that the 
life of a publisher was not worth living, but 
for the words of cheer that came in every mail 
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by the men and women who paid their bills 
cheerfully. Now-and then -a letter was a great 
comfort, like the following :— 


My Dear Mr. Winship: Enclosed find 
check to cover subscription for 1918-19. 
The Journal of Education stands par 
excellence as an inspiring educational 
magazine, hitting the high spots and 
large issues. No one can read it without 
being inspired to do bigger things. It is 
such a relief from the “do it this way” 
journals. 


Far be it from us to undervalue the “do it 
this way” journals. They have their field, but it 
is not our field. We discontinued the American 
Primary Teacher some two years ago becatse 
we did not think it our mission to do that. 

We know the high spots as no one else in the 
United States has had a chance to know them, 
and the Journal of Education is for those who 
want the inspiration of reports from the high 
spots from Eastport to San Diego, from Gaines- 
ville to Bellingham. 

If all who like the Journal of Education for 
what it is would tell those whom they think 
would like an inspiration to do bigger things we 
could do bigger things for all our readers and 
for the cause of education. 


MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND 
HOME* 


“Morality is the man” must be the keynote 
of everything said and done in the promotion 
of moral education, and Superintendent Engle- 
man of Decatur, Illinois, has made a_ great 
book based on this principle. It is neither an 
essay nor a creed, but a teacher’s handbook, 
with 314 pages, every page of which is liqui- 
fied sentiment. It is to mere sentiment what 
liquified air is to the invisible air. 

There is nothing preach-teachy about it. 
There is no psychology about moral education, 
but it is the psyehology of moral education. 
There is no lovey-dovey pedagogy about teach- 
ing morality, but it teaches morality pedagogi- 
cally. 

Rarely has any book appealed to us as does 
this book of Mr. Engleman’s. It is human 
and does not try to be superhuman. It is 
noble without aspiring to notability. It is pure 
without being prudish. It is a vision without 
being a nightmare. 

Moral education suffers more than is 
erally 
moral 
vision. 

Mr. Engleman is sanity personified in every 
phase of morality. “Every educational aim 
must be composite to be adequate” is his slo- 
gan, and it prevents his being a monomaniac. 
To make a child supersensitive on morality is 
liable to make him a pervert or hysterical. 

Mr. Engleman is careful at every point to 


gen- 
appreciated because some champions of 
education mistake their nightmare for a 


*“Moral Education in School and Heme ’’ 


J. O. Engleman. 
Chicago: Benjamin H, Sanborn Company. Clo 
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avoid immoral morality, which is the liability 
with some champions -of moral education. To 
deliberately and hysterically lie about morality 
is just as immoral as to lie in swapping horses. 
Some one has said that the best service the 
automobile has rendered society is to remove 
the opportunity for clergymen to trade horses, 
a thing no minister can do and tell the truth. 
It is almost as impossible for anyone _ to 
specialize on morality and not be intensely im- 
moral in his morality. 

Best of all, Mr. Engleman’s book is an in- 
spiration to morality instead of an irritation. 

The following is a sample of the spirit and 
purpose of Mr. Engleman’s book :— 

“Every child presents a new problem.  Indi- 
vidual differences among children are so nu- 
merous that successful dealing with one is by 
no means a guarantee of success in dealing 
with another. Endless study, tact, sympathy, 
and charity are demanded of every teacher who 
would direct, guide, lead, or assist a child into 
the moral life which should be his. On the 
other hand, there are more elements of like- 
ness than of difference among children. On 
the side of inheritance they all have instincts, 
impulses and a _ psycho-physical organism at- 
tuned to a world of stimuli to which they must 
respond. In a given school they find those stim- 
uli in the teacher, classmates, books and _les- 
sons. The character of the response they 
make from day to day, the character of the 
ideas, ideals and habits they gradually build up 
in their own lives is dependent, in a_ large 
measure, upon the point of view, the attitude 
and the vision of the teacher.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


The teacher will do well to keep his ear to 
the ground. A parent writes for a city paper 
a complaint which is located so definitely that 
were it not true, it could have been denied at 
once. 

His twelve-year-old daughter is in the eighth 
grade of School in ——— City. He 
writes :-— 

“The teacher, in addition to much home 
work, gave my daughter a poem entitled ‘To 
the Fringed Gentian, written by William Cul- 
len Bryant. William, as we all know, was born 
in Cummington, Mass., November 3, 1794; and 
here are a_ few old-time words that William 
used in his celebrated poem: Thou, openest, 
comest, nod o'er, waitest, canst, doth, fringers, 
and cerulean. I heard my twelve-year-old child 
repeating the poem to herself the other even- 
ing and I thought she had gone ‘nutty.’ 

“Just because she had failed to memorize 
this brand of ‘chow chow’ the teacher com- 
pelled her (along with seven or eight others) 
to stand in one spot in the front of the class 
for half an hour. William Cullen Bryant wrote 
that poem when he was an old man, and he 
knew what those words meant, but that poem 
is a tough proposition for a twelve-year-old 
mind.” 


847 
PRESIDENT VAN HISE 


President Charles R. Van Hise of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin died in a hospital in Mil- 
waukee on November 1 after an operation on 
his nose which had been assumed to be entirely 
safe. Dr. Van Hise’s fame rested upon some 
eminently scientific.work in- geology. He was 
chosen president of the university in June, 1903. 
He graduated from the university in 1879 and 
was appointed a professor in 1886. Dr. Van Hise 
was eminent among university presidents, and 
no higher distinction could come to any man. 
He was literally showered with honorary de- 
grees, and opportunities for distinguished — ser- 
vice came to him continually. 


ALL-THE-YEAR SCHOOL 


There is sure 


to be a tryout of the four- 
semester school year in several cities. St. Paul, 
under the leadership of Superintendent Shattuck 
O. Hartwell, is likely to give the plan a satis- 
factory opportunity to demonstrate its adaptabil- 
ity to American needs. The year will be in four 
semesters of twelve weeks each. A pupil need 
attend but three of these terms, and he can 
choose which of the three. 

A pupil may stay four semesters if he pleases, 
but it will not be a regular fourth of a year’s 
work and will not, ordinarily, reduce the number 
of years required for the completion of his 
course. The extra semester will be special and 
extra valuable work. 

The semester that the child is not in school 
his life is to be somewhat supervised by the 
school, and when desirable the child can work 
under good conditions. 
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MUNITION PLANT SCHOOLS 

The Industrial Reservations, as the govern- 
ment styles the munition plant communities, 
are Nitro, near Charleston, West Virginia; 
Jacksonville, near Nashville, Tennessee; Elm- 
wood and Mays Landing, New Jersey; Dela- 
ware City, Delaware; Tullytown, Pennsylvania; 
Seven Pines and Penniman, Virginia; Perry- 
ville, Maryland; Brunswick, Georgia; Sheffield 
and Mussel Shoals, Alabama. 

Superintendent W. G. Coburn of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, is in charge of the establish- 
ment of a system of schools in each of these 
twelve communities. The estimate of pupils 
was 14,750. For these Mr. Coburn needed 
twenty-one superintendents and _ supervising 
principals, sixty-nine special teachers and 364 
classroom teachers. 

He employed no teacher without experiénce. 
Those with only one year’s experience receive 
$80 a month. This was increased $6 a month 
for each year’s experience, up to $104 for five 
years’ experience. Teachers who had had nor- 
mal school. or college training started at $92 
and increased $12 for each year’s experience, up 
to $140 for five years’ experience. There was 
no trouble in getting all the teachers needed at 
those figures. It will be good war work and 
a great experience. 
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“PACIFIST” A MISNOMER 


We are using this week a most satisfactory 
statement by Mrs. J. Malcom Forbes, Mrs. 
LeBaron R. Briggs, Miss Eugenia Brooks 
Frothingham, Miss Katharine McDowell Rice 
and Mrs. David Cheever regarding “Pacifist” 
and “Pacifism.” We have never regarded the 
friends of Peace as “Pacifists.” We have re- 
garded Pacifism as a disease closely allied to 
sedition and treason because those who are sedi- 
tious and treasonable often claim to be “Paci- 
fists.” and all the “Pacifists” we have chanced to 
know, at least, apologize for being patriotic. 

We rejoice in the opportunity to publish so 
noble an utterance as this on “ ‘Pacifist’ a Mis- 
‘nomer.” We are proud that Boston has five 
eminent women who care and dare to write thus 
frankly. 
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LOST TIME 


In 1916 many schools closed because of in- 
fantile paralysis. In 1917 schools closed very 
generally because of coal shortage. In 1918 
they have closed almost universally for the in- 
fluenza. It is a low estimate that most schools 
were closed for a month in each year. 

Little, if anything, has been done in any year 
to make up lost time. Now, for the first time, 
school authorities realize that something must 
be done to make good the children’s lost time. 
The children must not be the losers three years 
in succession of one-tenth of their schooling. 
Some propose the use of every Saturday for 
twenty weeks, some propose the elimination of 
all holidays that can be legally utilized, and cut 
out all vacations till summer. Some propose to 
make it up at the end of the school year. Some 
propose to put an hour onto each school day, 
thirty minutes at each end of the day. There is 
no monopoly of virtue in any of these schemes, 
but the children should not lose a month’s school- 


ing. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The Junior Red Cross has established itself 
‘ securely in the hearts of American school peo- 
ple. We have seen no clearer statement of the 
reasons for its adaptability to present patriotic 
educational need than that issued by Superin- 
tendent L. H. Hubbard, Belton, Texas. It is as 
follows :— 

It will help win the war. 

It will develop in your pupils a finer Ameri- 
canism. 

It will develop in them a spirit of loving ser- 
vice. 

It will help to motivate their school activities. 

It will improve the health of the nation. 

It will both increase and conserve the nation’s 
food supply. 

Don’t hesitate to join a great patriotic edu- 
cation movement for fear it will interfere with 
some traditional work. 
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FLORIDA’S GLORY 


Florida has voted for the “ten mill amend- 
ment” by a vote of two to one. The new law 
raises the maximum tax from seven to ten mills, 
and as State Superintendent W. N. Sheats says: 
“Now that educational devotion and progress 
are in the air practically every county will vote 
the ten mills.” Even some that never even voted 
the maximum seven mills will rise to the emer- 
gency and vote ten mills. 

Thus ends nobly a heroic campaign. 


PATRIOTIC ROYERSFORD 


The public school teachers of Royersford, 
Pennsylvania, went out on a strike on Novem- 
ber 6, because the board refused them ten dol- 
lars a month increase. A citizens’ committee 
raised the amount needed and tendered it to the 
board, which immediately voted 
and the teachers returned 
November 11. 


the increase, 
to the schools on 


PATRIOTIC JUDGE 


Judge Rogers of Philadelphia recently made 
this remark in imposing the limit penalty upon an 
enemy alien :— 

“How could anybody be asked to deal leniently 
with a man who has enjoyed the liberties and pro- 
tection of America for twenty years, yet did not 


think enough of the land of his choice to become a 
citizen of it.” 


In co-operation with 
the Y. M. C. A. has an educational officer at 
each army cantonment, and has appointed a 
general superintendent, Frank E. Spaulding, to 
orgamze a complete system of academic train- 
ing for all enlisted men at home and overseas. 

Some cities hesitate to pay “the teachers for 


_the time lost because of the influenza. That must 


not be allowed anywhere. The time may be 
made up, but teachers must not lose one dollar 
of their contract wage. 


No teacher is a slacker who goes into other 
useful work when the board of education 
doesn't care enough for the children to pay a 
thrift wage to teachers. 

More than 6,000 teachers in Philadelphia have 
opened a campaign for better salaries. They de- 
mand twenty-five per cent. increase for two 
years. 


There were sons of Ex-Presidents Garfield. 


‘Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Taft “over there” 


in the thick of the fight. 


St. Louis teachers are likely to get an in- 


crease since Superintendent Withers strongly 
recommends it. 


Passive loyalty has no more right in school 


today than before November 10. 


The shortage of teachers is likely to be over. 


soon. 


the War Department 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


DID THE KAISER ABDICATE? 


Some doubt remains as to whether the 


Kaiser really abdicated before he scuttled into 
Holland. Prince Maximilian of Baden, at that 
time Chancellor, declared officially that “the 
Kaiser and King has decided to renounce the 
throne”; but from the Kaiser himself no an- 
nouncement of his abdication has come to the 
Federal Council, the Reichstag, the Prussian 
Parliament, or the German army. It is not 
strange that there should be a suspicion that 
the Kaiser would like to lie low for a while in 
the hope that he may be able to engineer a 
return. It cannot escape notice in this connec- 
tion that, whatever may be the shiftings of 
power, real or pretended, in Germany, the 
leaders in the old régime, the minister of war, 
the secretary of the navy and others still remain 
undisturbed by the Socialist Cabinet, and when- 
ever a new appeal is made for a mitigation of 
armistice terms, the voice is always that of Dr. 
Solf, the imperial foreign secretary. 
BERLIN SETTLING DOWN. 


Newspaper correspondents at Berlin agree 
in reporting the city as settling down to the 
new order of things, with the minimum of dis- 
turbance. The strong organization of the 
Social Democratic party saved the city from 
the chaos which was looked for. The Socialist 
government has held its own; and, although the 
German revolutionaries borrowed the names of 
Russian groups and began forming .everywhere 
“councils of soldiers and workers,” they seemed 
not inclined to adopt the Russian methods, and 
there has been comparatively little violence in 
spite of the red flags flying everywhere. Chan- 
cellor Ebert has promised that a national con- 
vention for the reconstitution of the state shall 
be convened early in January, but whether he 
will be able to keep this promise, and what sort 
of a state may result, are matters open to ques- 
tion. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 

The President has definitely announced _ his 
intention to sail for France immediately after 
the opening of the regular session of Congress 
—which falls on December 2—for the purpose 
of taking part in the discussion and settlement 
of the treaty of peace. He does not intend to 
remain through the sessions of the peace con- 
ference, but will make an address elaborating 
and perhaps, in some particulars, modifying 
the now famous fourteen points which have 
been the subject of so much discussion. He fe- 
gards his presence at the outset as necessary 
to obviate the disadvantages of discussion by 
cable; and his address is certain to be of 
world-wide interest. It is unprecedented for a 
President to be absent from the country for so 
long a time; but then it may be said that all 
the conditions are unprecedented. What will 


happen to important pending legislation which, 
under the Constitution, must be acted on by 


the President within ten days, or become law 
without his signature, is not clear; but the 
present Congress will pretty surely accommo- 
date its plans to his. The next Congress would 
not be so tractable. 


A GREAT SURRENDER. 


Last week witnessed the surrender by the 
Germans, under the terms of the armistice, of 
ten dreadnoughts or super-dreadnoughts, five 
battle cruisers, and six light cruisers. The sur- 
render was made to a combined British, French 
and American fleet. The ships carried reduced 
crews and no armament, and it must have been 
an impressive sight when they struck their 
colors and exchanged flags. This surrender 
involves the loss to Germany of at least half 
of her dreadnought fleet. This is the fleet 
which she had been for years in building, in the 
hope of extending her commerce and her sea 
power and of adding to her colonies, all as a 


step toward complete world domination. Sut 


the close of the war finds her colonies and her 
trade lost and the larger part of her naval 
force handed over to the enemies to whom she 
had hoped to dictate terms of peace involving 
conquest and huge indemnities. 


SUBMARINES HANDED OVER. 


Last week also witnessed the handing over 
to the Allies of German submarines—those 
scourges of the sea—twenty at a time, on suc- 
cessive days. The surrender took place in the 
North Sea, off the Dutch coast. The _ sub- 
marines were on the surface wjth their hatches 
open and their crews standing on deck, and 
they were accompanied by German destroyers, 
which took the submarine crews back to Ger- 
many after the transfer. The submarines were 
taken into Harwich, with British crews aboard, 
a white ensign being run up on each of them, 
with the German flag underneath. There was 
complete silence as they surrendered and as the 
crews were transferred, for the strict orders 
which had been issued forbidding any demon- 
stration were obeyed to the letter; but all who 
go down to the sea in ships will rest more 
easily now that this menace is removed. 


THE “DRY” BILL. 

The so-called “war-time prohibition” _ bill, 
which has been a long time held up in Con- 
gress by the conflict over the Washington rent- 
profiteering amendment, which was a part of 
the measure, was finally sent to the President 
with that feature stricken out. It forbids the 
sale of distilled, malt and vinous beverages after 
June 30, 1919. Rather a fine legal question has 
arisen regarding its enforcement, for it is to be 
operative “after June 30, 1919, until the con- 
clusion of the present war, and thereafter until 
the termination of demobilization, the date of 
which shall be determined and proclaimed by 


Continued on page 559. 
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FUMIGATION WASTE 
BY W. A.-SAWYER, M. D. 
Secretary of the California State Board of Health 


The money spent in fumigation in an attempt 
to prevent the spread of disease. could be used 
to far better advantage in efficient janitor ser- 
vice which would tend to decrease the possibility 
of disease. 

The fumigation of schoolrooms periodically 
during vacations or irregularly after outbreaks 
of disease is expensive and worthless. The dis- 
eases which are most commonly spread at school 
are transmitted by fairly direct contact between 
children, and when objects play a part, they are 
almost exclusively those which have been re- 
cently soiled with moisture from the nose or 
mouth. Fumigation cannot give the needed pro- 
tection against infection through objects be- 
cause it is done at long intervals and therefore 
does not destroy the germs on the dangerous 
fresh infectious material.- Moreover, fumiga- 
tion of large rooms is extremely wasteful, for it 
involves an expensive treatment of ceilings, the 
upper parts of walls, and the air that happens to 
be in the room, none of which could possibly be 
infectious. Disinfection is needed only for those 
objects most likely to transfer fresh germs from 
mouth to mouth, either directly, or with the aid 
of fingers. Frequent cleansing with soap and 
water is the most essential part of this disinfec- 
tion. Fumigation of schoolrooms should there- 
fore be abolished, and the money saved should 
be spent in increased janitor service under 
proper supervision. 

Some objects are so dangerous as conveyors 
of infectious material that they should be ban- 
ished; for example, the common cup and the 
roller towel. Other objects, such as lead pencils, 
should be kept out of mouths and passed about 
as little as possible. Door knobs, desk tops, and 
all parts of the room frequently touched by 
hands should be washed frequently. Uncleanly 
water closets are dangerous because they are 
liable to transmit disease germs from the intes- 
tinal tract, such as those of typhoid fever, dys- 
entery, and the diarrhoeas. Points of contact 
should be scrubbed daily, and inspections should 
be made daily by the teacher or some other 
competent person other than the janitor. More- 
over, there should be convenient arrangement 
for the washing and drying of hands. 

Above all, the school sanitarian should. keep 
in mind that the principal danger lies in the pu- 
pils themselves. They should be taught habits 
which will diminish the spread of infection 
through careless coughing, sneezing, and mouth- 
ing of objects. All infectious children should 
be detected through school inspection and ex- 
cluded early. 
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Hoover says: "Brewers new use 4,500,000 
bushels of grain per month.” This would make 


5,000,000 loaves of bread a dav, 
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2 EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. Elmer Burritt Bryan, president of Col- 
gate University, is on a leave of absence for 
active work for War Camp Community Ser- 
vice, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. We have 
already twice spoken editorially of the great 
work of the W. C. C. SS. Dr. Bryan is es- 
pecially adapted to this noble service. His 
nine years’ presidency of Colgate has brought 
unparalleled prosperity to the college, and in 
those years he has devoted much time to edu- 
cational lecturing at Institutes and  Associa- 
tions, and few men are as efficient as is he in 
this platform service. 

Dr. Bryan is a graduate of the University of 
Indiana, and has been professor of education 
there and president of Franklin College, In- 
diana, before going to the presidency of Col- 
gate. Perhaps his chief administrative demon- 
stration was as general superintendent of edu- 
cation in the Philippines, where in a few months 
he brought order out of chaos. Dr. Bryan 
was a college mate of Dr. Frank Albert Fetter, 
who is in charge of all affairs of the W. C. 

Harvey S. Gruver, who succeeds Homer P. 
Lewis as superintendent of Worcester, was for 
several years assistant superintendent of  In- 
dianapolis and was acting superintendent for 
several months before the election of E. U. 
Graff. He brings to New England a noble de- 
votion to educational progress. 


. 


THE SEEGER MANUSCRIPTS 


{New York Times.] 

Harvard University has done a handsome thing in ac- 
quiring the original manuscripts of three of the-late Alan 
Seeger’s poems. His alma mater could scarcely pay a 
more graceful tribute to her soldier-poet who distinguished 
himself and her, both by word and deed. Estimates will 
vary as to the precise value of Seeger’s poetry. Already 
are to be heard disparagements in the form of caution 
against permitting circumstantial interest to influence 
critical judgment. But despite all, Seeger’s name bids 
fair to live, if not as that of a great poet, at least as a 
poetical legend of the war. 

The melancholy accuracy of his “I Keep a Rendezvous 
With Death” goes far, of course, toward contributing to 
this effect. It is the case of Rupert Brooke's “The Sol- 
dier” over again. Seeger kept his rendezvous not very 
long after the poem was written; and popular interest 
may be counted upon to indulge, for a time at least, its 
wonted spiritual speculations on the coincidence. This, in 
fact, is the primary interest and the primary element in 
the Seeger legend. It is observable that of Seeger’s 
poems, “I Keep a Rendezvous With Death” is much more 
celebrated and familiar than, for instance, his “America 
and France,” or “Champagne, 1914-1915,” though both of 
them in many respects were more notable productions 
than the first. 

There will be literary sticklers among the critics who 
will be unable to see why a Seeger manuscript is any 
more desirable than that of a dozen other young poets of 
his day. But these fail to remember that original manu- 
scripts derive their value from a number of considerations 
outside of literary excellence. Indeed, literary excellence 
is by no means a@ quality of some of the world’s most 
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treasured manuscripts, nor did it originally furnish the There is one thing, however, which depends on our a 


choice—a thing which will decide the future of the human 
race more surely than any military victory—and that is 


motive for their being salvaged and preserved. Historical 
interest surrounding the production, personal interest in 


the writer, and other considerations enter in predom- 
inantly. The seeker after literary curiosities will cross the 
ocean to see the original manuscript of Pope’s translation 
of the Illiad, scribbled on the backs of letters from his 
friends. The pieces are among the most cherished of the 
British Museum. Yet no one will claim that the seat of 
this interest is in the literary quality of the production. 
The original manuscript of the Dunciad, we can imagine, 
would be even more teasing to the interest. We should 
wish to look closely to see if spleen were not splattered 
with the ink. Yet the Dunciad is not to be compared in 
literary excellence with a half dozen other literary pro- 
ductions of the time, for the original manuscripts of 
which we should not care a fig. This being true, one 
doubts if it were “critical sagacity” merely which moved 
the Egyptian Ptolemies to decline to sell the hungry 
Greeks a supply of grain until the latter agreed to fur- 
nish forth certain original manuscripts of Aischylus and 
Euripides.” 

In our own day, we have lately seen some original 
manuscripts of Poe and Stevenson eagerly bought up by 
collectors. In each case there were contemporaries whose 


work must be ranked as high or higher than these. But 
in each case again, the writer had taken up 
his abode as a definite personality, for one reason 


or another, in the popular imagination—a circumstance 
which imparted a lively and intimate interest to the work 
‘of his hand on paper. The dissolute Poe is a familiar 
figure in the tavern of the mind; and he of the velvet 
jacket and inevitable cigarette: is a kindly and intimate 
presence in our imagination. 

Thus various circumstances are at work to inject in- 
terest into original manuscripts, where mere literary ex- 
cellence might fail to do so. With Seeger, the legend of 
the young poet killed in battle was quite sufficient; and 
when the legend is colored by the poetical prophecy ful- 
filled, the anneal becomes nearly irresistible. The work 
itself in the opinion of many, is far from commonplace; 
the legend may be counted upon to hold it up from 
obscurity for a time, at least. 


a 


HOW SHALL WE TREAT GERMANS? 
[In Boston Herald.] 


Is it worth while or relevant to discuss how we are 
going to treat the Germans after the war? Must we pre- 
pare to reform the whole nation by showing them forgive- 
ness and lending them a hand to regain lost honor and 
self-respect? Must we decree a boycott as punishment? 
Shall we ever shake hands with a German again? 

The question will be settled for us, not by us. Whether 
—and there is no evidence to the contrary—they are sel- 
fish brutes to the core; or whether they are pitiful sheep, 
entrusting their souls to their rulers as to God; or whether 
they have been systematically deceived by these rulers, as 
we were, and will react to the revelation of their crimes, 
makes all the difference in the world. The one great les- 
son we ourselves have learned is not to trust them, and to 
watch every move they make. It seems as though they 
had brought more suffering on an innocent world than 
they have ever been or can be worth to it; yet if they 
can ever become of use, the world cannot ignore them. 
These things are beyond our choice and “joint resolu- 
tions’; they are inevitable. 


that sentimentality or, still worse, careless forgetfulness, H 


shall not cause a miscarriage of justice. Until Belgium, 
the Lusitania and the hundred other outrages of this war 
are atoned for as far as human beings can atone for such 
things, the American who does not regard Germany as a 
mortal enemy has innocent blood on his own hands. 
A. E. Benson. 
North Haven, Me. 


SPELLING RULES 


TO BE TAUGHT INDUCTIVELY. 
[From Georgia Alexander’s “A New Spelling Book.”] 


I. The plural of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding s to the singular: see pages 21 and 22. 

Exceptions :— 

(4) Nouns ending in f change f to v, and add 
es: see pages 27 and 75. 

(4) Nouns ending in s, sh, ch, and x add es: see 
page 31. 

(c) Nouns ending in y, preceded by a con- 
sonant, change y to i and add es: see page 75. 

(d) Some nouns ending in 0, preceded by a 
consonant, addes: see page 75. 

II. Final e is omitted when a termination be- 
ginning with a vowel is added to the word: see 
pages 34 and 90, 

Exceptions :— 

(a) Final e is retained when it is necessary to 
preserve the identity of the word, as in dyeing, 
singeing : see page 115. 

(b) Final e is retained when preceded by c or 
g, as in peaceable, courageous: see page 103. 

III. Final y when preceded by a consonant 
is generally changed to i when a letter or suf- 
fix is added; as, dry, dried: see pages 23, 25, 
52, and 84. Words ending in ie change ie to 


y when‘adding a suffix; as, die, dying: see 
page 115. 
IV. All monosyllables or polysyllables ac- 


cented on the last syllable, and ending in a 
single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double the final consonant before a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel; as, thin, thinner, control, 
controlled: see pages 40, 48, 52, and 90. 

V. The word full, when it forms the ending 
of another word, is written with one /; as, tune- 
ful, handful. 

VI. The possessive case of a noun in the 
singular number is formed by adding an apos- 
trophe and s; as, “The bird’s wing,” ‘The ‘man’s 
hat,” “James’s book.” When the noun in the 
plural ends in s, the possessive is shown by 
adding an apostrophe only; as, “Birds’ wings,” 
“Boys’ games”; when the noun does not end in 
s, an apostrophe and s are added; as, “Men’s 
gloves,” “Children’s books.” 


Note that ours, yours, hers, its, and theirs have no 
apostrophe. 


It has long been a grave question whether any government, not too strong for the lib- 
erties of its people, can be strong enough to maintain its existence in great emergencies. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
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WORD STUDIES—( I.) 


LATIN PREFIXES. 
“Ab” (a, abs)—from, away. 
“Ad” (a, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at)—to. 
“Ante”—before. 
“Circum”—around. 
“Con” (co, col, com, cor)—with, together. 
“Contra” (counter )—against. 
“De”— from, down. 
“Dis” (di, dif)—apart, away. 
“Ex” (e, ec, ef)—out. 
“In” (en, il, im, ir)—in, on, not. 
“Inter” (intel)—between. 
“Male” (mal)—bad, badly. 
“Ob” (oc, of, op)—against. 
“Per”—through. 
“Post”—after. 
“Pre”’—before. 
“Pro”—before, forward. 
“Re”—back, again. 
“Se”—away, aside. 
“Sub” (suc, suf, sup)—under. 
“Super”—above. 
“Trans”—across. 
“Ultra”—beyond. 
GREEK PREFIXES. 
“A” (an)—without, not. 
“Anti” —against. 
“Apo”—away, out. 
“Dia”—through, across. 
“Dys”—ill. 
“Epi” (ep)—upon, for. 
“Eu”—well. 
“Hemi’—half. 
“Peri”—around. 
“Syn” (syl, sym)—with, together. 
WORD STUDIES—(Ii.) 
SUFFIXES. 
ADJECTIVE—“Able”. (ible, ble)—capable of being, 
that may be. 
“Ose, ous,” y—full of. 
Less—without. 
“Ive”—having power. 
“Fic”—causing, producing. 
“Escent”—becoming. 
“Ac, al, an, ary, ic, ile, ine’—pertaining to. 
Ly, ish—like, having quality of. 
In adverbs “ly” means “in a manner.” 
VERB—“Ate, fy, ish, ize,” en—to make. 
NOUN—“An, ant, ent, ary, eer (ier), ist, or,” ar, ard, 
er, ster—one who. 
“Ate, ee, ite, ive’—one who is, that which is. 
“Ary, ory’—place where. 
“Cle, cule, ule,” let, ling, ock—little. 
“Acy, age, ance, ency, ion, ism, ity, ment, tude, ure,” 
ness—state, condition, quality, collection or act of. 
WORD STUDIES—(IIL.) 
LATIN ROOTS. 
“Agere, actum’’—do, act, urge. 
“Audire, auditum”—hear. 
“Capere, captum’’—take, seize. 
“Caput, capitis’—head. 
“Cedere, cossum”—go, yield. 
“Colere, cultum”—till. 
“Corpus, corporis’—body. 
“Cor, cordis’—heart. 
“Dicere, dictum’—say, tell. 
“Ducere, ductum”—lead. 
“Facere, factum’—make, do. 
“Ferre, latum”—bear, carry. 
“Finis” —end. 
“Fluere, fluxum”—flow. 
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“Frangere, fractum”—break. 
“Fugere, fugitum”—flee. 
“Fundere, fusum”—pour, melt. 
“Jacere, jactum”—throw. 
“Jungere, junctum”—join. 
“Mittere, missum”—send. 
“Movere, motum’”—move. 
“Pellere, pulsum”—drive. 
“Pes, pedis”—foot. 

“Ponere, positum’’—place. 
“Portare, portatum’—carry. 
“Rumpere, ruptum’’—break. 
“Sal, salis’—salt. 

“Scribere, scriptum’”—write. 
“Sedere, sessum”’—sit. 
“Sequi, secutum”—follow. 
“Solvere, solutum”—loose, set free. 
“Stare, statum”—stand. 
“Sumere, sumptum”—take. 
“Tenere tentum”—hold. 
“Venire, ventum”—come. 
“Vertere, versum”—turn. 
“Videre, visum”—see. 
“Vincere, victum’’—conquer. 
“Vocare, vocatum”—call. 


GREEK ROOTS. 


“Ago, agein’—lead. 
“Archon”—leader, ruler. 
“Chronos” —time. 
“Demos”—people. 
“Grapho (gram)”—vwrite. 
“Kratos” —rule. 
“Logos’”—speech, science. 
“Metron’”—measure. 
“Pathos”—feeling. 
“Phone”—sound. 
“Polis” —city. 
“Scopeo”—see. 
“Theos”—God. 

—From Dubuque Outline of Study. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


In the Department of Administration the Committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and Construc- 
tion will have the following program: Report of the 
chairman, Frank Irving Cooper, architect, Boston; 
“Illumination Required on the Printed Page,” Professor 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago; “Planning the 
School Buildings of Chicago,’ A. F. Hussander, zichi- 
tect, Chicago; “School Buildings as Viewed by the Edi- 
tor,” William C. Bruce, editor American Schooi Board 
Journal; “How the School Board Aids in School Build- 
ing,” H. C. Eicher, assistant secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education; “School Buildings as They Are and 
as They Should Be,” W. R. McCormack, architect, board 
of Education, Cleveland; “The Superintendent's Influ- 
ence on the School Buildings,” Dr. C. E. Chadsey, super- 
intendent, Detroit; “School Buildings, Structures of 
Liberty Versus a Mausoleum,” Dr. Arthur L. Williston, 
Wentworth Institute, Boston; “Is the Country Ready jor 
the New School Building?” Dr. A. E. Winship, editor 
Journal of Education; “Visions of a Democratic School 
Building,” Dr. Charles H. Judd, director School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


Secretary Daniels says: “The output of ships 
increased at the Mare Island Navy Yard and 
Newport Torpedo Station after the sale of 


liquor was prohibited.” 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


The American School Peace League provides for a 
‘prize contest as in other years. 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury prizes, 
are offered for the best essays on one of the following 
subjects :— 

1. “Teaching the Idea of a League of Nations.” 
to Seniors in normal schools. 

2. “The Essential Foundations of a League of 
Nations.” Open to Seniors in secondary schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dol- 
lars will be given for the best essays in both sets. 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 1, 1919. 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 
words is suggested as desirable), and must be written, 
preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper, 8x1 
inches, with a margin of at least 1% inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay, 
which showld be accompanied by a letter giving the writ- 
-er's name, school, and home address, and sent to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, American School Peace 
League, 495 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., not later 
than March 1, 1919. Essays should be mailed flat (not 
rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the annua! 
meeting of the league in July, 1919. 

Information concerning literature on the subject may be 
obtained from the secretary. : 

For the past two years, in view of the universal interest 
in international relations, many principals have introduce: 
the contest as a part of the regular school work. This 
year we are asking the schools to incorporate the essay 
contest into the regular work as part of our plan to co- 
operate with President Wilson in making a League of 
Nations an essential part of the Peace Settlement. 
Schools taking part in the contest are asked to send in 
their best essay, which will be submitted to the judges. 


Open 


@ 


THE “IMPERSONAL PRONOUN” 


Dr. A. E. Winship. 

Dear Sir: D. W. Lovett writes you in your October 17 
Journal about an “impersonal pronoun,” and suggests the 
formation of a word, “hix” or “hex.” I do not wish to 
oppose his idea, if it may prevail; but why two forms, if 
to be impersonal,—why not also genderless? 

The pronoun “he,” as well as the noun “man,” has had 
a genderless usage, when the content is sexless. “Man is 
mortal.” “He was created in God’s image.” We also use 
“it” as impersonal. “It rains or snows. It matters not.” 
We have an indefinite pronoun in the plural, “they say.” 

The writer did not elaborate his idea. If he advocates 
a pronoun which is virtually independent of person or 
number, we sometimes do employ “one” regardless of 
either, while grammatically singular. “One thinks often 
of oneself.” The French. have an _ equivalent, more 
frankly used, “on dit,’—‘“one says,” “they say,” or “it 
is said.” “One” is probably very near to D. W. Lovett's 
aim. 

It is expedient, I think, to promote a more common 
use of “one,” rather than to attempt the introduction oi 
a new word, “hix.” We have witnessed the failure of 
two noble attempts to introduce world-speech, Volaptk 


and Esperanto. Invented language is feasible only by 
special necessity and by natural adoption—such as sten- 
ography and telegraphy. For world-speech, we must take 
a language already current. Spanish is, by its verbal 
simplicity, literal pronounceableness and territorially wide 
use, well adapted to become universal. If English is at 
all a rival for universal adoption, there must be a “thuru”™ 
reform in its orthography,--Spanish “ortografia.” In 
the initiation of that reform, will arise the opportunity of 
promoting the use of the generalized pronoun “one,” or 
another. 
Boston, October 28, 1918. 


WARS TRACED BY SONGS 


The present war, by reason of the great number of 
nations caught in its turmoil, has the widest array of bat- 
tle songs. of any war ever recorded in history, but there 
has never been an international struggle or a civil con- 
flict that has not had its progress recorded in song. 

“Yankee Doodle,” for instance, was originally sung in 
derision by the British troops at,the time of the Revolu- 
tion. It was’ not long, however, before the Americans 
declared that they had made the British “dance to “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” and from that time on the troops under 
George Washington considered the song theirs. The 
Mexican war brought many songs in its train, one of 
which still is used as a farewell of soldiers leaving for 
the front, and the young people of today are as familiar 
as those of yesterday with “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

The history of “The Star Spangled Banner,” and, in- 
deed, its very words, makes it a part of the War of 1812, 
as well as the national anthem, while the Civil War has 
a musical history which forms a vast medley built about 
“Dixie,” “Maryland, My Maryland” and “Yankee Doodle.” 

Sometimes these war songs become real national an- 
thems, and sometimes the tune of the national anthem is 
made to fit topical words, but in every instance each 
phase of a war has its particular song that is sung ‘and 
whistled till it is implanted forever in the hearts of the 
men who fight and those who wait at home. 

Usually the tune is a swinging march, that the men can 
sing as they advance, but sometimes it is a haunting 
melody whose sentimental quality makes it appeal to the 
man whd is nearer to death than to home. 


Journal of Education, 

A. E. Winship, Editor. 

Dear Sir: I was not a little interested to read the ar- 
ticle on “School Teachers’ Hours” on page 385 of the 
October 17 Journal. In this article as a sort of basis for 
its discussion, it says: “There isn’t any. question but a 
fairly strong young woman can sit in a classroom ten or 
even twelve hours a day and drone through a routine 
to an equally apathetic class... . Such education 
as children receive under these circumstances they 
‘catch’ like the measles or whooping cough.” 

Since all of the schools that I know have a teaching 
day of from five and a quarter to six hours, | would be 
very much interested to know where we have schools 
where a “young woman can sit in a classroom ten or 
even twelve hours a day”; it would seem that we do not 
always know what our neighbors are doing. 

Yours very truly, 
R. F. Hight, Superintendent. 

Lafayette, Indiana. 


Education is more than schooling. 


—Dean J. E. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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BOOK TABLE 


MY COUNTRY. A Textbook in Civics and Patriotism 
for Young Americans. By Grace A. Turkington. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 394 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 96 cents. 

Miss Turkington has given the schools a really great 

. Never has a textbook met progressive needs more 
brilliantly than does “My Country.” It thrills with patri- 
otism and throbs with Internationalism. There is not the 


Suspicion of pacifism, not a hint of a muffler in telling the’ 


truth about the causes and horrors of the enemy warfare, 
no dimmer on the glory of America’s entrance into this 
war for the safety of mg 

It is an ideal presentation of American heroism as well 
as patriotism. Its illustrations are compelling to the last 
degree. Even the paragraphing is high art in textbook 
making. If this book doesn’t sell by the million we are 
no prophet. 


ORIGINALITY. A Popular Study of the Creative Mind. 
By T. Sharper Knowlson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Cloth. Price, $3.50, net. 

Mr. Knowlson demonstrates the advantage of original- 
ity in thinking and in writing. He is non-conventional 
without being freaky; original without being ultra 
opinionated; defies traditions without being fanatical. 

The book is admirably written. The author is a good 
teacher through writing. 

“Originality” to Mr. Knowlson means vitalized thinking, 
the creation of ideas. He believes that a man with an 
alert mind has no need to think “hash” when he could 
think roast beef or tenderloin steak. He has no patience 
with a man whose thoughts are mongrel when they could 
be thoroughbred. He acts upon his convictions and 
teaches how to be as creative in thought as Luther Bur- 
bank is in making a spineless cactus. 

His volume is a practical as well as a highly inter- 
esting guide to those mental conditions that promote 
original thinking. We are not living up to our oppor- 
tunities in science, literature, art, and commerce, wherein 
there are scores of originalities awaiting discovery or ex- 
pression. The author’s thinking will-apneal to everyone 
who is interested in ideas—inasmuch as the creation of 
ideas is an important function of every business and pro- 
fession. 


PICTURE READINGS. A Study of Paintings by the 
Great Masters by Edgar Packard. Published by the 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 
This is so unconventional that we have no adequate 

language to describe it. The forty masterpieces are so 

beautifully reproduced that they would make a valuable 
book of themselves. The studies which the author char- 
acterizes as “Readings” are wholly unconventional, and 
he reads into each picture many things that we have no 
way of knowing whether or not the painter had such 

vision as Mr. Packard has. 6 
For illustration, in his “Reading” of the famous picture 

of “The Pilgrims Going to Church,” he makes the inter- 

pretation first upon the fact that there are thirteen per- 
sons in the group, having in mind the thirteen Colonies 
and thirteen stripes in the flag. He also doubly magnifies 
the fact that the thirteen persons are in four groups, in 
which he sees that the four represent the means by which 

Puritanism has been  perpetuated,—argument, religion. 

education, evangelism. Mr. Packard further sees in these 

four groups the four Gospels. Whether or not George 

Henry Boughton was looking ahead 150 years to the union 

of the colonies or back near 2,000 years to the writings of 

Matthew. Mark, Luke and John, we do not know, but 

we do know that Mr. Packard has put hundreds of sug- 

gestions into these forty masterpieces. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL. 
By J. B. Sears, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.75. 

This is an admirable presentation of the ways and means 
of securing high efficiency in the management of a class. 
It deals with all phases of classroom conditions and will 
be helpful to teachers in the service, but more especially 
to those in preparation. 


THE LIBERTY READER. A Book of Patriotic Prose 
and Verse for the Elementary School. By Bernard M. 
Sheridan. Boston, New York, Chicago: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn Company. Cloth. 230 pp. Illustrated. 

Mr. Sheridan has caught the spirit of the times and has 
selected eighty-four thrilling stories, of which twenty- 
seven are poems. The editor’s spirit and taste are in 
evidence in every selection. There are sure to be other 
War Readers. There already are other War Readers, but 
no other is likely to have the same aim that Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s has. The best evidence of his pedagogical aim is in 
the selection of “Don’t Die on Third,” a baseball story 
and not a war story, but he uses it in a character study 
way. The author would not be Bernard M. Sheridan if 
he failed to inspire to better character in many ways. All 
is grist that comes to his mill as a leader of youth to a 
higher plane. His literary taste is as keen as his spirit is 
inspiring. 

AMERICA AND BRITAIN. The Story of the Rela- 
tions Between Two Peoples. By H. H. Powers. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 76 pp. (4% 


by 6%). Price, 40 cents. 

We know of no man who knows all of Europe and all 
of America as well as does Dr. H. H. Powers, who made 
the Bureau of University Travel the delight of many per- 
sons. We can say with fullest confidence that no one else 
ever made European party travel as informing and in- 
teresting as did that bureau. Since the World War closed 
that line of enterprise, Dr. Powers has devoted himself 
to lecturing for universities and normal schools with a 
welcome rarely accorded any one. His interpretations of 
conditions over there have been wholesome and relishing. 

Out of those lecture tours he has already created three 
attractive books: “The Things Men Fight For,” “America 
Among the Nations,” and this latest, “America and 
Britain,” a book so wholly unlike any other interpretation 
that has been given of the relation of these two peoples: 
that every one who would be well informed should read it. 


LEST WE FORGET, WORLD WAR STORIES. By 
John’ Gilbert Thompson and Inez Bigwood. Boston, 
New York and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 336 pp. 

It speaks volumes for the new spirit in American edu- 
cation that such beautiful and intensely patriotic books, 
centred in the World War, are being presented to the 
school world. In this book there are forty-seven stories. 
and poems, and seven full-page illustrations. 

It is a masterly grasp of the World War _ in all its. 
phases, in its personalities, in the viciousness of the enemy, 
and in the grandeur of the American spirit and sacrifice. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With four illustrations by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 50 cents, net. 

When one can get fifty-eight of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s poems for fifty cents it is absurd to talk about the 
high cost of literature, and these poems are the author's. 
choice children’s verses. 

No other poet has written as did Stevenson and none 
ever will. No child should go through the schools without 
enjoying the kindly spirit and inimitable jingles of Steven- 
son. 


YOUR FALLEN SOLDIER BOY STILL LIVES. A 
Book of Hope and Cheer for the Home of the “Gold 
Star.” By Edward Leigh Pell. New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Cloth. Price, 59 
cents, net. 

This is a book of the war from the standpoint of a 
parent who has a boy over there. It is consoling, not 
harrowing. It is a book for every one who needs more 
faith, more hope, more comfort in these days when our 
boys are coming home or waiting to come home. Like 
all Dr. Pell’s books it is wholesome and hearty. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HA Strong, used e 
many years ‘ore it w 

Beaut ul Eyes offere as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians and 

ranteed by them as a Reiiable Relief for Byes that Nee 
Rar . Try itin your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes—No Smarting- 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept Du 

Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Bye Free 

MURINE EYE REMEDY COM®*ANY, Chicago. 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances, — Subscriptions are discontinued at 
their expiration. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
aotify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 


‘Publication Office - 


thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


New England Publishing Company 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as pews. Con- 
tributions must be signed “to secure 
énsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER, 

27, 28. 29: West Virginia Education 
Association. Wheeling. Secretary, 
Superintendent S. S. Jacobs. Tria- 
delphia, 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 

28-30: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dallas. President, W. B. 
Bizzell, College Station, Texas. 

29-30: Maryland State Teachera’ 
Association, Baltimore, 

DECEMBER. 

7: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association. Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, Miss Annie E. 
Whittier, Lynn,-Mass.; secretary, 
Bernard M. Sheridan, superintend- 
ent of schools, Lawrence. 

26-27-28: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Dllinois. 

30-31-January 1-2: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harrisburg. President, Ss. E. 
Weber, Scranton. 

JANUARY. 

16-18: Chicago, Vocational Associa- 

tion of the Middle West. 
FEBRUARY. 

20-22: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational Education. 

21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


E48 5-18 


24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C 


—_ 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The normal school principals of 


New England have organized a 


new association confined to the 
principals of normal schools and 
state educational officials. 

Massachusetts had 202 home- 
making club members with a total 
enrollment of 2,980; of this num- 
ber 1,506 completed all work, and 
thirty-nine of the club groups 
were 100 per cent. groups and fin- 
ished all work required by mem- 
bers. The club members produced 
40,306 loaves of bread, and mem- 
bers of the bread club also made 
1890 garments. Mary McKeon, 
Wakefield’s champion bread club 
girl, baked 304 loaves of bread. 

In the state sewing club work 
we find the following interesting 
data: There were 1,653 members of 
the sewing club; out of this num- 
ber 1,448 belonged to the bread 
clubs also. 1,942 sewing club girls 
reported their achievements in 
sewing. This meant that the 
regular club members who started 
at the beginning of the year en- 
listed and put to work other girls 
who were not members of their 
group. Thirty-two of the girls in 
the state gave public demonstra- 
tions in garment making and sew- 
ing. 

All sewing club girls of Massa- 
chusetts prepared and delivered to 


the American Red Cross 18,297 
pieces or garments, at a total cost 


of $1,427.91. 


BOSTON. When Dr. Jeremiah 
E. Burke was presented to the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club as its president by retiring 
President Payson Smith, the State 
Commissioner of Education, he re- 
ceived an -unprecedented ovation. 
He is a great favorite with New 
England schoolmasters. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. H. O. Hutchin- 
son, the state supervisor of Junior 
High Schools, comes from the 
Delaware School of Syracuse, 
where he attracted national atten- 
tion by the evolution of a school 
with every modern feature. State 
Superintendent M. B. Hillegas 
has brought him to the Green 
Mountains to put the children 
from the seventh to the ninth 
grades, inclusive, on as high a 
plane as any children in America, 
and he chose a man who’ he knew 
could do it. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STaTES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. Dr. John H. Finley, 
State Commissioner of Education, 
has returned from six months’ 
Red Cross. service in Palestine. 
He went from Egypt to Palestine 
in an airplane in two hours, while 
it once took a famous band of 
Israelites forty years to make that 
trip. 

MILTON. John L. Flores of the 
high school is the inspiration 
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“Don’t Shake Hands” | 


An Army Hospital Order. Why? | 


Simply because the hands form a perfect medium 
for carrying contagion, especially influenza germs 


Should you then allow your pupils to use and constantly 
handle the text books which have been used and handled 
by some child who may have had some contagious disease— 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


or protect them by using Holden Book Covers? 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


which leads the school to issue 
monthly “The Milton Teacher.” 
It is mimeographed by the pupils. 
One copy is provided for © each 
family. It has school news and 
samples of pupils’ work, especially 
in English. It quickens public in- 
terest in the school while it inten- 
sifies school efficiency. 

NEW YORK CITY. There is to 
be a flat increase of $100 to 17,493 
teachers whose salary is less than 
$1,820. The Legislature allowed a 
special tax of $1,749,300 for the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries. and 
$50,000 for school luncheons. 

Fifteen new buildings will be 
started at once. 


NEW JERSEY. 

HOBOKEN. The Mayor has 
paid the teachers a. noble tribute 
for their public service during the 
epidemic. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The State Board of Education 
backs the teachers’ state cam- 
paign for the increase of all sal- 
aries. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. The educational 
future of this city to an unusual 
extent depends entirely upon the 
result of the Board of Education 

election in December. 


HELP!!! 


Do you need help (advice, we 
mean), in equipping your library, in 
catalogin it or in meeting any of 
the puzzling situations which con- 
frdnt you? 

We have an experienced librarian 
who will be charmed to help you. 
Please feel perfectly free to ask her 
assistance without obligating your- 
self to buy anything. from us. To be 
sure we do sell LIBRARY SUPPLIES, 
the best to be had and the lowest in 
price. Would you like our catalog? 


Democrat Printing Company 


ADA J. McCARTHY, Librarian 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


The re-election of State Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair and 
Cook County Superintendent Ed- 
ward J. Tobin speaks volumes for 
the educational spirit of the state. 

CHICAGO. The Francis W. 
Parker School issues its Fifth 
Year Book devoted to its course 
in science. It is a pamphlet of 
168 pages, is fully illustrated from 
school work and is for sale at forty 
cents. Miss Flora J. Cooke has 
evolved a school without a par- 
allel in American education, and 
this book presents completely and 


‘delightfully all phases of the work 


in science. It is needless to say 
that the book is in a class by it- 
self in the methods presented and 
in the method of presentation. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. Teachers in the 
Manual Training night school are 
to have twenty per cent. increase. 


MISSOURI. 
SPRINGFIELD. While many 


state normal schools are suffering 
seriously in their enrollment this 
school has a total of 823, of whom 
550 are regular normal students 
and 273 are S.A. T. C. students 
using the equipment and the nor- 
mal faculty. President Clyde M. 
Hill has made an unusual record 
at a time when a record is most 
difficult. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. Miss Minnie 
Neilson, superintendent of Barnes 
County, was elected state superin- 
tendent. She is probably the best 
known woman in the state, having 
been president of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. She 
had a large support from the 
alumni of the normal school, and 
of the women in all the cities of 
the state. She was the only can- 
didate not on the Non-Partisan 
ticket who was elected. It was 
a great tribute to her personal and 
professional popularity. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Teachers will get full’ 
pay for the time lost by closing the 
schools per order of the board of 
health. 


—_ 


WISCONSIN. 

GREEN BAY. This city has at- 
tained a national reputation for the 
variety and quality of the special 
high school vocational and war work. 
The’ soldier vocational classes  re- 


ceive high praise. There are classes * 


in electricity, printing, carpentry, 
sheet metal working, machine shop, 
and telegraphy for the younger boys, 
while the girls can learn sewinz, 
cooking, commercial branches © and 
telegraphy. The scope of instruction 
in the evening includes: Millinery, 
Americanization, French, gas engine 
repairing and drafting. Courses ‘in 
army cooking, wireless  telegraphy, 
motor truck driving, shoe repairing 
and electricity are offered to war 
emergency classes. About 1,1) stu- 
dents are enrolled. Over 500 are 
members of part-time classes: all-day 
scholars total about 100, regular 
evening classes over 400, and the war 
emergency classes about 175, and in, 
creasing daily. 

Motor truck driving is a popular 
course. The students are trained at 
an automobile plant by a government 
expert. The first enrollment last 
spring took care of. 125  soldier-stu- 
dents. Nearly 110 have entered ser- 
vice. Certificates are issued upon 
completion of the course, and, 
through special arrangement, the men 
are given ratings at army canton- 
ments. The war emergency classes 
in telegraphy and wireless have pro- 
duced their share for Uncle Sam. 
Certificates have been issued to 137 
graduates and 102 of these ‘men have 
been assigned to the signal corps. 
Fourteen graduates are in France 
and three of the boys were “sending” 
close to the front when the Yanks 
started their counter-drive on the 
Marne. A snecial course in army 
cooking was listed and sixteen select- 
men came through with flying colors. 
The rudiments were iearned in the 
kitchens of a Green Bay hotel under 
supervision of an army cook from 
Camp Taylor. All graduate cooks 
are now in the service, seven of them 
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She Had Never 
Been Sick Before 


You will be interested, we believe, 
in this extract from a letter received 
from a teacher in Wisconsin : 

**l was sick with bronchitis and received 
your check before I was back at school a 
week, Because of the kind letter that pre- 
ceded it, it seemed more like a friendly 
society than a business organization. It 
certainly is ideal, I think. 

considered a.very strong woman and never have 
ill health, but one of the teachers here whom I wanted to 


join, too, never had been sick and felt secure. 
twelve weeks in the hospital here with a day and night nurse. 
expense, maybe she will join now.” 


Let the T, C. U. 
Protect Your Time and Savings 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National organization of Teachers for Teachers. Its purpose is 


to provide you an income when your regular income is interrupted by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, and 
to provide funds to help pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill. 


She spent 
Dreadful 


What the T.C. U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you 
are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 


It will pay you $50 a month when you 
are quarantined and your salary stopped. 


It will pay you $25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, 
but keeps you from work. 


It will pay operation benefits in addi- 
tion to other benefits after your Policy 
has been maintained in force for one year. 

It will pay you a 20% increase in Sick 
Benefits for two months when you are 
confined to an established hospital. 

It pays regular indemnities of from 
$333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or 
for accidental loss of life. All benefits 
are doubled for travel accidents. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


441 T. C, U. BDLG. 


| 


| 


A Few Cents a Day 
Keeps Danger Away 


In these uncertain times, when expenses are climbing so steadily 
and savings are so difficult to keep, it is very unwise for any 
Teacher to neglect that first precaution that a good business man 
always takes—protecting his time and income against the vicissitudes 
of the future. 


True, you may never be ill, or you may never suffer an Accident, or you may 
never be quarantined, and if you are that fortunate, you may never need assistance, 


But many teachers are il] every year, and many of them suffer Accidents, and 
many of them are Quarantined, thereby having their incomes cut off when they need 
them most—and being compelled to spend their savings or to plunge deeply into dept, 

Almost every week some Teacher, struggling bravely against the financial diffi- 
culties of an unexpected Sickness or Accident, writes: ‘'I wish I had known of your 
organization before.” 

Now that youdo know 
about the T. C. U., and 
realize that a few cents a day 
will keep financial danger 
away from you, surely you 
will wait no longer. At least | 
sign and send the Coupon 
for complete information | 
and then decide. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the ‘T. C. U. 
441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protection Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


LINCOLN NEB j (This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Pitteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for eircular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


fanual, Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


No advance charge 


DOVER, N. H. 


Telephone 253-6 


in France, and another class has been 
started. Green Bay is the only Wis- 
consin city turning out cooks for the 
army. 


MINNESOTA. 


The State Department has is- 
sued an elaborate statement, in a 
pamphlet of 116 pages, prepared by 
C. C. Swain, Rural School Com- 
missioner, on “What Has Been 
Done by Way of’ Consolidation. of 
Schools.” It is fully illustrated 
and is one of the best presenta- 
tions of the whole subject of con- 
solidation that we seen. 
Anyone conducting a campaign 
for consolidation should certainly 
be in possession of this pamphlet. 
No state has systematized the 
aid to consolidation of schools 
more scientifically and adequately 
than has Minnesota under the 
leadership of State Superintendent 
G. Schulz. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA, 
FLAGSTAFF. enrollment 
for the first month of the 1918-1919 
school year in the Northern Arizona 
Normal School was 319 in the Nor- 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


mal Department and 223° in the 
Training School. enrollment 
was so heavy in the Training School 
that it was found necessary to em- 
ploy two extra critic teachers. 
There are eighty-three seniors en- 
rolled and over one hundred juniors. 
This is the heaviest enrollment for 
the first month in the history of the 
Normal. Approximately 240 of the 
students live on the campus in the 
four dormitories. 


PHOENIX. State Superintendent 
C. O. Case has issued a bulletin 
on State and Federal Aid for Vo- 
cational Education under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. There’ has 
been $30,000 available the past year 
for agriculture in day _ schools, 
trade and industry for day schools 
and in evening schools and in 
part-time schools, and for home 
economics in day schools. One- 
third of the amount has been used 
for teacher training. The result 
has been eminently satisfactory as 
the details in this report show. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BAKERSFIELD. C. E. Teach 
succeeds G. W. Nelson, who was 
probably the oldest superintendent 
in service in the state. Mr. Teach 
was for some years superintendent 
of University, Nebraska, but has 
been in Orange, this state, for 
three years. He is a man of un- 
usual professional power. 


_LOS ANGELES. The Univer- 
sity of Southern California has 
organized a School of Education. 
Dr. Thomas B. Stowell, head of the 
Department of Education, will be- 
come Dean of the school. The 
purpose is to provide enlarged op- 
portunities for the training of 
teachers of the high schools and 
junior colleges of California. Since 


FOUND 


Somewhere between grades three and six. 
books 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


They teach pupils to understand what they read. 
found in your school apply to 


RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. 


Two reading 


If not 
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the university was authorized by 
the State Board of Education in 
1911 to issue recommendations for 
the high school certificate, there 
have been issued 662 credentials. 


Elizabeth E. Keppie, supervisor 
of primary reading of the State 
Normal School, issues a forty-two- 
page outline, “A Plan for Teaching 
Reading and Phonics in the First 
Four Grades.” Miss Keppie has 
attracted attention throughout the 
Pacific coast because of the re- 
sults attained and the methods of 
obtaining them. 


On Saturday, December 21, 1918, 
the Los Angeles city schools will 
hold an examination for teachers 
of the following: Kindergarten 
and Elementary, Elementary and 
High School, manual training, 
agriculture, physical training, and 
also high school teachers qualified 
to teach commercial subjects, me- 
chanical arts, physics, chemistry, 
science, French and Span- 
ish. 

OAKLAND. In the death of Dr. 
A. H. Kelly, president of the Board 
of Education, the city has lost one 
of its most public-spirited and 
one of its ablest citizens. 

SAN DIEGO. The influenza re- 
port for this city is two-thirds of 
one per cent. of the population af- 
fected and only one-thirtieth of two- 
thirds of one per cent. of deaths. 


After many months of legal dis- 
entanglement there is to be a_ recall] 
election on December 3. Two weeks 
earlier there will be a primary for 
the selection of candidates to oppose 
the three members whose recall is 
sought. 

SAN JOSE. Miss Agnes E. 
Howe has been elected county su- 
perintendent, succeeding D._ T. 
Bateman. Miss Howe has been 
principal of the San Jose State 
‘Normal Training School for several 
years, and has been president of 
the State Teachers’ Association. 


UTAH. 


State Superintendent G. 
Gowans is doing all he can to have 
all teachers’ paid full wages for 
time lost because of influenza. 

PRICE. Superintendent Orson 
Ryan has prepared a “Carbon Guide” 
of 100 pages, which is devoted to the 
Objectives, — Neatness, Self-Reli- 
ance, Thrift and Deportment; and 
the Means,—Organization, Prepara- 
tion, Co-operation and _ Inspiration; 
Results,—Young Americans who have 
health, trained ability and a desire 
to serve the state. It is a marvel of 
completeness. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


HELENA. The State Department 
of Education issues a_ thirty-page 
pamphlet on “Rural Teachers’ Traii- 
ing Courses in High Schools.” it ts 
an interesting presentation of the 
plans adopted in improving rural 
school teaching in the state. — 


OREGON. 


EUGENE. The seventy-three 


teachers of the city when the influ- 
enza closed the schools voted to re- 
main in the city and devote them- 
selves unreservedly to the afflicted. 
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WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. Mrs. Josephine Cor- 
liss Preston and her associates in tite 
State Department have startel a 
“News Letter,” which promises to be 
of great service in various phases of 
educational promotion (1 tre state. 


War Savings Stamps 


Secretary McAdoo has made the 
foHowing statement :— 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
has determined upon the issuance 
of a new series of War-Savings 
Certificates and Stamps to be placed 
on sale early in 1919 and to be 
known as the Series of 1919. The 
new series will have a maturity 
date of January 1, 1924, and in 
practically all respects will be is- 
sued on the same terms and in the 
same manner as the present Series 
of 1918. 

A new $5.00 War-Savings Stamp, 
blue in color, bearing the head of 
Benjamin Franklin, the apostle of 
savings, and a former Postmaster- 
General, is in preparation. The 
new stamps will be placed on sale 
early in 1919. 


The same Thrift Stamps and 
Thrift Cards now in use will be 
continued in 1919 and will be ex- 
changeable into new Series of 1919 
War-Savings Stamps payable Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, in the same way as the 
exchange has been made during 
this year into the Series of 1918 
War-Savings Stamps. 


> 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 54°. 


the President.” Opponents of the 
bill hold that, if peace is declared be- 
fore June 30, the bill would not be 
operative, even though demobilization 


were in progress thereafter. The 
point is not so important as it seems, 
however, because, at the most, the 


prohibition provided for would be for 
only a brief period of time; while it 
is probable that next vear will wit- 
ness the ratification of the federal 
prohibition amendment enough 
‘Legislatures to make nation-wide 
prohibition permanent. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
CABLES. 
The country, and Congress itself, 


has been surprised by the announce- 
ment of (Government control and 
operation of all ocean cable lines 
owned in America, under Postmaster 
General Burleson. This was ordered 
in a proclamation by the President, 
dated November 2, but was not made 
public until the Ixth. Under the cen- 


sorship system, the Government al- 
ready had complete control of the 
cables. Why more than this should 


be sought for is not clear, unless as 
a step to Government ownership, and 
a strong fight against that policy as 
to express, telegraph; cable and _ rail- 
road systems is predicted in the next 


Coneress. Measures which were ac- 
quiesced in as temporary and while 
we were at war assume a different 
aspect when they become a part of 
the -ermanent administration of the 
country. 


-TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BECAUSE 


she fitted the place so well we recommended on Oct. 31 one candidate for professor 
of drawing, painting and history of art in Converse College, Spartanburg, Seuth 


Carvlina, at $1,400, first ascertaining by telephone that she desired such a position and was willin 
to meet the president in New York on his trip SHE wrote us: ‘I made the trip to Albany an 
North to look up possible candidates. On Nov. 6 met Mr. ——. Found bim &# very inter- 


esting person, one who inspires confidence and good-will. He had an engagement to seea 
teacher in Philadelphia on Monday next. He is to wire me on Tuesday next which one he 
decides upon.’”’ On Nov. 11 we reeeived the following night letter: ‘Please announce 
Mrs. —— immediately I offer position terms as stated not certain her present 
location wire me tomorrow afternoon Union Station Washington.’’ Many other FITTED 


places are coming in daily into which available candidates may be quickly 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


95 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUB “Teac as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers tn all, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN 


and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


recommends teachers and bas filled bum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 188: 


Kellogg's Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. P 
442 Tremont Building 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppties Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. o— 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Mapager. 
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ST ORIES OF AMERICANS N THE WORLD WAR 


By CLARE KLEISER and ‘WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures Six Full-page Iflustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


Made © to be easily” read by children—extra width between the lines, and extra space 


between the words. 
School binding for service, 65 cents single copy, 40 cents to schools 
PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


"INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
51 Chambers Street, New York 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Boston 


The Biggest Day’s Work 
Commands the Biggest Pay 


_ This is true of everything—including TY PEWRITING 
Students who are trained in the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


have a letter typing efficiency which cannot be attained in any other way. The 
explanation is sumple. This automatic indenting mechanism cuts out all hand 
settings of the typewriter carriage and thus gives the ty dist more time to type. 


The Self Starting Remington enables every typist who uses it to become a 
more productive worker and hence a bigger wage earner. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


New York and Everywhere 
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